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Commander Peary delivers a most inter- 
esting lecture on ‘The Conquest of the 
North Pole.” His story is graphic, his pic- 
tures fine, but by far the most interesting 
thing is his summary of THE HOW which 
he gives in the single word EXPERIENCE. 


His ship, his men, his equipment, his methods were 
all carefully selected out of an experience gathered in his 
twenty-three years of ‘‘Keeping Everlastingly At It."’ 
If the Commander will furnish us his address we will 
take pleasure in sending him one of our medals. He 
; has certainly qualified. : 


After having heard him it is much easier to under- 
stand why Peary GOT THERE, and incidentally why 
OTHERS DID NOT, The advertiser who does not see 
the parallel between Peary’s twenty-three years of 
experience.and our forty—well. we respectfully ask 
permission to call on him with the map. 
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ADVERTISING AND THE 
WORK INSTINCT. 





ONE OF THE STRONGEST BASIC AP- 
PEALS TO AMERICAN CHARACTER— 
PROOF THAT ADVERTISING ON 
WORK SUBJECTS IS READ— 
KNOCK-DOWN BOATS AND FURNI- 
TURE ADVERTISERS SUCCESSFUL IN 
TOUCHING THIS INSTINCT—A 
STILL WIDER MARKET POSSIBLE, 





By James H. Collins. 

Every advertising man makes a 
practice of looking over other peo- 
ple’s advertising for suggestions. 

One of the most direct ways of 
getting the meat out of any piece 
of advertising is to reduce it to 
its basic appeal. . 

Briefly, what does the adver- 
tiser propose to do for the 
reader ? 

Maybe his line is clothes, and 
he offers to improve the reader’s 
appearance. That is one tremen- 
dously wide appeal, underlying 
nearly all our clothing publicity, 
toilet goods, etc. The appeal to 
the palate keeps our food industry 
going. The appeal to the reader 
to get rid of his aches and pains, 
now not so common, was at one 
time about the only basic thing in 
advertising. The home appeal is 
a strong one—urging the reader 
to buy something that will make 
himself and his family more com- 
fortable or cheerful. The econ- 
omy appeal is another—saving the 
reader's money, time, energy. 
Still another is the appeal based 
on recreation and instruction. 

What the advertiser proposes to 
do for the reader is the nub of all 
advertising. It is that which leads 
the reader through an advertise- 
ment, and closes the sale when 
One is made. To reduce other 
people’s advertising to this basic 
appeal, finding out what they pro- 
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pose to do for the reader, is to 
see just how close they hit the 
mark, or where they missed it. 

There are only a few of these 
basic appeals. 

The evolution of a new one, 
therefore, is rather important and 
the purpose of this article is to 
show a new one in operation— 
the work appeal or instinct, which 
has long been a factor in Ameri- 
can character, but which adver- 
tisers are just discovering and 
utilizing. 

Not long ago a retail hardware 
dealer in a certain Eastern city 
found a dozen hunter’s axes left 
over from the vacation season. 
A hunter’s axe is a piece of hard- 
ware made in hatchet size, but 
with axe shape, and a sort of axe 
handle. Intended originally for 
woodsmen and campers, the hard- 
ware man had stocked a few and 
kept them in an obscure drawer, 
in case anybody came in .and 
asked for such a tool. They 
hadn’t been asked for. Now that 
the Christmas season was ap- 
proaching, he decided to put this 
remainder in his window and 
close them out. While he was at 
lunch, those baby axes were all 
sold, being carried away by the 
noonday crowd in the business 
district. Men stopped to look at 
a miscellaneous display of tools, 
most of which were strange to an 
office population. But they un- 
derstood the hunter’s axes at once. 
They were bright, touched with 
ted paint, and sharp. They made 
office men feel as though they 
wanted to chop something, and 
they bought them. 

This hardware man_ thought 
something out of the ordinary had 
happened. But he really touched 
on one of the big future issues of 
advertising—the Work Instinct, 
which gives a wide popular in- 
terest in tools. 
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The American works and thinks 
work and talks work. A European 
or Englishman might consider it 
degrading to soil his hands with 
toois but the American loves 
them, and was probably raised on 
a farm, where he had to use them 
every. day, and learned to com- 
pare one with another. 

If you don’t realize it, make 
some such test as was made by 
Malcolm Macdowell, formerly a 
newspaper man, but now a Chi- 
cago banker. Macdowell wrote a 
daily column in the old Chicago 
Record in the days when George 
Ade was writing for it, and Eu- 
gene Field. This column was de- 
voted to work, and bore the title, 
“Shop Talks on the Wonders of 
the Crafts.” It was written for 


general readers, yet at the same- 


time very technical, because it 
dealt with processes—how soap is 
made, how a catalogue is printed, 
what glue is made of, and how. 
Macdowell had great faith in his 
column because he was in touch 
with its readers, but in the Record 
office it was often asserted that 
such technical stuff had no popu- 
lar interest. In time, this office 
scepticism about “Shop Talks” 
put Macdowell on the defensive. 

“T’ll show you whether its read 
or not!” he declared, and wrote a 
short article about power trans- 
mission, into which was incor- 
porated a tiny paragraph headed 
“The best way to lace a belt.” To 
the lay eye that paragraph carried 
no special interest. But Mac- 
dowell knew that this is a per- 
petual subject of discussion among 
technical men. He foresaw what 
the outcome would be, for if there 
were 60,000,000 men in this coun- 
try whose work made it necessary 
to supervise shafting, there would 
be exactly 60,000,000 opinions as 
to which was the best way to lace 
a belt. Within a few hours after 
the paper was off the press, let- 
ters began coming in, criticizing 
that belt paragraph and telling 
what the best way really was. 
They kept coming for days, until 
Macdowell had a pile of them to 
exhibit. 

“There!” he said scornfully. 
“Does anybody read it!” 

When Carborundum was first 


advertised in general magazines, 
some years ago, advertising men 
criticized the use of popular me- 


diums for technical products, 
Carborundum, they maintained, 
was interesting only to knife- 


grinders, and the like. But the 
outcome of this company’s gen- 
eral advertising, coupled with de- 
velopment of specialties for home 
use has made Carborundum one 
of the best-known products in the 
tool world. 

Just a short time ago a Chicago 
publisher conceived the idea of a 
magazine devoted to popular tech- 
nical information—home carpen- 





Carry Six Lar ge Strong 
Tools in Your Pocket 


Comfortabl: 


—not toys, but real ge 
8 iuches- long. Tools of 
hardest steel an 

temper that hold their 
edges and ‘‘stand up"’ 
under hard usage. 


ULERY Pocket- 
Knife Tool-Kit 


Knife, saw, file, chisel, 
screw-driver, reamer — In- 
Stantly attached and de- 
tached, — _ absolutely 
rigid to 

The six, oy ‘a handsome 





30 Days’ Trial 


Use the Ulery Pocket 
Tool Kit 30 days,— then, if 
you'll part with it, return it 
at our expense and we'll re- 
fund your money. At dealers, or sent post $2.25. 
Write Tor ines pamphlet. 


U. J. ULERY CO., 25-A Warren Street, N. Y. 





Ideal X-mas Gift 











try and repair work, ways of 
making and mending things on 
the farm, time-saving wrinkles 
for the small mechanic, and so 
forth. His editorial matter is 
largely a digest of technical 
things from other publications, re- 
inforced with suggestions sent in 
by readers. The publication has 
become so.successful in a short 
time that it is now said to have 
200,000 circulation, and the first 
of this year he began publishing 
a quarterly. His magazine, Pop- 
ular Mechanics, sells on news- 
stands all over the country. 
These episodes give a direct in- 
sight into the Work Instinct as 
it exists among the American peo- 
ple, and upon which a few far- 
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The Circulation of 


The Saturday Evening Post 


for the Issue Dated January 29th is 


1,520,800 


HE tremendous growth in the adver- 
tising patronage of Tue Post is not 
a fad or a stampede; it is a natural 
_ and a necessary consequence of the results 
our advertisers have obtained. 


The sum of the matter is this: THe SatuRDAy 
EveninG Post is unique in the vitality and in- 
terest of its reading matter, unique in the number 
and enthusiasm of its adherents, and unique in 
the resultant power of its advertising columns. 


These circulation figures of Tue Post are 
not a splurge, nor a special issue, nor a sky- 
rocket jump. Steadily and consistently our cir- 
culation figures have grown. 


Tue Post’s unprecedented success is no tem- 
porary miracle; it is the result of some new, 
perfectly sound ideas, which are still in operation. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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seeing advertisers are now build- 
ing a popular trade in tools. 

One of the best advertising men 
in New York built a house a. year 
or two ago, and when it was fin- 
ished he realized an ambition 
which had been in his mind sev- 
eral -years—ever since he came to 
the metropolis from a small West- 
ern city to take a job with Charles 
Austin Bates. A room was set 
aside in his house, being provided 
by special direction to the archi- 
tect. This room is about the size 
of a man’s “den,” but instead of 
fitting it with cozv corners and 
cellarets he ordered one of those 

















patent Hammacher - Schlemmer 
home tool chests, containing 
everything from  brad-awl to 
work-bench. He has always 
wanted to monkey with tools, and 
when he built a house provided 
for it. 

The advertising pages of any 
good trade journal are exceeding- 
ly interesting, even to the reader 
not especially familiar with its 
technical subjects, because they 
contain descriptions of tools and 
processes. Much of this adver- 
tising might be extended to pop- 
ular magazines and general trade 
might be built up in many of the 
tools. 

About every other family in 
this country lives in its own home. 
Nearly 5 000,000 homes are owned 
free of encumbrance. and hearly 
2,500,000 more houses are owned 
under mortgage. 

The man. who owns his home 
has not merely a continuous in- 





terest in tools, but is a tool-user, 
It will pay to tell him about many 
tools—not merely the saw, hatchet 
and hammer advertised by some 
of the large jobbing houses, but 
about special tools for plumbing 
and other jobs. The man who 
can bore a hole in a piece of oak 
would follow you keenly if you 
showed him how to bore a hole 
in a piece of cast-iron. It will 
pay to talk tools to his wife. 
Woman is clever, but she can’t 
repair everything with a hairpin, 
and will be responsive to elemen- 
tary tool instruction. It will pay 
to talk tools to the boys, for 
youngsters are continually put- 
tering and making things, and 
the use of tools forms a large 
part in the course of a boy’s pre- 
paratory school. 

One of the striking magazine 
successes of recent years was that 
of the man who sells specifications 
for boats, with directions for 
building them, all over the coun- 
try. Every one of his customers, 
manifestly, is a tool-user, and the 
public disclosed by his plan is 
being followed up with knock- 
down furniture, and specifications 
for other articles to be built at 
home. 

Tools have heretofore been re- 
garded as_ specialties—something 
of restricted interest to be adver- 
tised among mechanics. Their in- 
terest is really popular. 

Tools are interesting to every 
member of the family that lives 
in its own home. There are be- 
tween 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 
persons in the home-owning part 
of our population to-day. If the 
purchasing power of the farmer, 
the suburbanite or the city house- 
holder is compared with that of 
dwellers in our tenements, it will 
be seen that this tool interest, far 
from being incidental and special, 
is one of the main issues with the 
best part of the American con- 
suming public. 

+0 

Rufus N. Rhodes, president and ed- 
itor of the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
died January 12th. Mr. Rhodes found- 
ed the News in 1888, and has been 2 
prominent public figure, being named 
as delegate to political conventions fcr 
other offices. He was a director of 


the Associated Press and president of 
the Southern Publishers’ Association. 
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A Million 
Preferred 


The power of a million circulation to in- 
fluence sales is unquestioned. 


And when this million is concentrated in a 
particularly productive, prosperous and desir- 
able field, the number of sales it influences is 


- many times multiplied. 


“Lupton’s” million a month goes exclusively 
to paid-in-advance subscribers living in the pre- 
ferred section of the Wholesale Field—those 
small cities and towns of 25,000 and less which 
house 54% of this country’s population. 


Because of its power in this field, “Lupton’s” num- 
bers among its regular patrons those far-sighted Na- 
tional Advertisers who seek trade in the most pros- 
perous sections. 
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HOW FREIGHT SERVICE 
MIGHT BE ADVERTISED 
IN GENERAL MEDIUMS 

AND TRADE PAPERS. 





HIGH PRESENT COST OF FREIGHT SO- 
LICITATION AS COMPARED WITH 
COST OF PASSENGER SOLICITATION 
—OBJECTIONS OF FREIGHT AGENTS 
TO ADVERTISING MET BY SAME 
ARGUMENTS GIVEN TO TRAVELING 
SALESMEN NOW—RATE WARS ON— 
TIME IN TRANSIT A BIG ARGU- 
MENT—FINANCIAL CONNECTIONS 
WITH COMPETITORS NOT AN OB- 
JECTION. 





By J. George Frederick. 


Though the public knows it 
only through political bickering 
over rebate practices and rate 
regulation, the freight traffic is the 
very life blood of American rail- 
ways. 

During September, 1909, for in- 
stance, the freight revenue of all 
the railways in this country to- 
taled $167,670,796—an increase of 
over $18,000,000 since September, 
1908. Contrast these totals with 
the passenger traffic income— 
$60,674,686 in September, 1909, 
and seven millions less in 1908. 
The freight revenue is therefore 
generally almost two-thirds larger 
than passenger revenue. (If the 
income from mail and express 
carrying were added it would be 
well over two-thirds.) 

Now, in the past ten years the 
railways have been widely edu- 
cated in the value of advertising 
for passenger traffic. They took 
years to become educated, but they 
are educated at last. The stop- 
page of the pass nuisance has 
made them realize the creative 
value of display advertising, 
whereas they once considered it a 
shoestring, because they could 
dicker for it on almost any terms. 

Of late years passenger adver- 
tising has developed into one of 
the most vital and aggressive pol- 
icies of railway management. 
Summer resorts have been devel- 
oped and sustained, thousands of 
acres colonized, towns built up, 
and the traveling habit of the 
American public greatly stimu- 
lated by strong advertising. In 








the last ten years the railways of 
America and Canada have spent 
over $20,000,000 in various forms 
of passenger advertising—adver- 
tising which they confess has even 
powerfully influenced freight busi- 
ness. The gross passenger earn- 
ings of the railways have grown 
from $265,000,000 in 1806 to 
$575,000,000 in 1908. The pas- 
senger income has been doubled, 
while mileage has increased only 
twenty-five per cent. 

No stronger vindication for ag- 
gressive advertising policy in de- 
veloping passenger traffic can be 
desired. It is now a policy which 
even the big conservative roads 
have adopted and are regarding 
as matter-of-fact productive ex- 
pense. 

But why is not freight service 

advertised ? 
_ There is a more nerve-rack- 
ing scramble made for freight 
trafic by most railroads than for 
passenger traffic; and on at least 
one road the cost of soliciting 
freight traffic.is three times as 
great as the cost of soliciting pas- 
senger traffic, even though adver- 
tising is a part of passenger soli- 
citation expense and not of freight 
expense. 

It is easy to see why. At pres- 
ent the conception of “live” freight 
solicitation is to keep a cloud of 
solicitors strewn all over the sur- 
face of the country, each chasing 
“tips” with feverish eagerness and 
by no means relishable persistency. 
A prominent advertiser opened his 
mail one morning not long ago 
and found an order for goods 
from a point west of the Missis- 
sippi. He had scarcely had time 
to file it, when he was clamor- 
ously besieged by a freight solic- 
itor who “had information” of the 
order and yearned to have the 
manufacturer route the goods 
over his line. His road had got- 
ten the tip from the consignee! 

Reasons? No, he had miser- 
ably few, and those were entirely 
general. He had not a_ specific 
argument to offer—his entire so- 
licitation depended upon his “being 
there first” and his persuasive per- 
sonality. A bit of circularizing is 
done only when a new line or a 
new service is established, and 
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this. only by some 
roads. Many a road 


‘has a freight service 


and connections which 
the majority of ship- 
pers know nothing 
about. 

The real reason 
why the idea of ad- 
yertising freight serv- 
ice has not even been 
broached very often, 
is that a freight caim- 
paign is a bit hard to 
see, until vou have 
examined the facts. 
The freight men 
themselves are in ex- 
actly the same posi- 
tion with regard to 
advertising that the 
traveling salesmen in 
general business have 
been. They are so 
steeped in the tradi- 
tional methods of 
freight developing 
that any new plan of 
co-operation not only 
seems revolutionary 
and visionary, but 
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Ourtfast™ schedule” freight service 
can save you a lot of money 


Time is gold, in business. 

If you could get goods quick and 
cheap you could many times make more 
profit. You can’t afford uncertain, ag- 
gravating, irresponsible freight service 
—neither can you afford to pass up 
profit and disappoint customers. 

The thing to do is to instruct your 
shipper to route your freight over the 


White Star Fast Freight Line 


ge = Saeey out of 30 days it regu- 
larly delivers New York freight into 
Chicago on a sixty hour schedule. It 
rarely misses the 4th morning to St. 
Paul; 8d morning to St. Louis, etc. 

Package freight as welcome and as 
romptly hand: as carload freight. 
High class motive power, first-class 
terminal facilities, : 

Insist on routing “via White Star 
Line” in ordering all your shipments. 
Drop a line now for a_ business-like 
folder telling of our various fixed-time 
freight services; or, telephone our agent. 


NEW YORK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 





also a direct en- 
croachment on their 
domain. Even adver- 
tising men have been 
few who could see that there 
are other things beside those uni- 
versally used, like soap,’ which 
could be generally advertised. 

Let us examine the reach and 
appeal of a railway’s freight serv- 
ice. Take the Lackawanna Rail- 
way, for example—a_ railway 
which already has most notably 
progressed in appreciation of more 
modern methods. It was the one 
to originate through or “manifest” 
freight service, by which definite 
promise of time in transit to cer- 
tain points is made, and the 
through service attested by means 
of checking stations along the line, 
at which the train must report to 
the superintendent and hold to 
time schedules. 

The Lackawanna road _ itself 
runs between New York and Buf- 
falo, but it offers freight service 
on a time schedule to Indianapolis, 
Peoria, Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Paul, and a wide range of West- 
ern service, It has traffic agents 





AN IMAGINARY AD FOR FREIGHT SERVICE, 


everywhere in the country—from 
Boston to San Francisco, and it 
seeks traffic everywhere that fun- 
nels into the Lackawanna as a ter- 
minating or asa starting line. The 
aim of its big traffic staff is to get 
freight routed via the Lacka- 
wanna. Scarcely a part of the 
country is not fertile ground for 
traffic development. 

Who are freight shippers? Two 
classes, mostly—manufacturers and 
wholesalers. There are about 
254,000 manufacturers in this 
country, and about 55,000 whole- 
salers, But these are by no 
means the only ones important to 
reach. The retailers, the largest 
ange class of receivers of freight 
and who in most cases specijy 
freight routes, numbered in 1909 
very close to 1,000,000. But there 
are still other factors. Commer- 
cial travelers, of whom there are 
98,000; and bookkeepers and 
clerks, of whom there are 920,000, 
and packers and shippers, of whom 
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there are 62,000—are all to be 
considered in the matter of choice 
of routing-freight, for they fre- 
quetitly have entire authority in 
the matter. 

In addition, there is almost an- 
other million of fruit growers, 
stock raisers and farmers who use 
freight service. The mail-order 
houses have built up a big rural 
freight business. 

Tnis makes a total of 13,320,000 
people, the greater proportion of 
whom are actively engaged in 
making freight decisions, while 
the rest have-a very near-relation 
to it. Here is a mass upon whom 
absolutely depend the expenditure 
of the $1,650,980,952 which were 
paid for freight in the fiscal year 
ending in 1900. 

It is true that in many cases but 
one railway touches a town; but 
this does not alter the value of 
the routing’ specifications which 
affect: competitive parts of the 
haul, nor does it affect the value 
of building good will. The great 
bulk of traffic is from the East 
westward, and as there are eight 
competing lines from New York 
to Chicago, even four from New 
York to Buffalo, it can easily be 
seen that there is. plenty of com- 
petition. From Chicago westward 
there is a special plentitude of com- 
petition; while there will soon be 
three trans-continental routes in 
Canada, in addition to the half- 
dozen in this country. 

Regarding the objections sure 
to be made on the ground of un- 
desirable competition and subduing 
effect of the subterranean finan- 
cial communities of interest be- 
tween railways, there is no more 
conclusive answer than the pas- 
senger advertising of to-day. It 
is frankly competitive and does 
not hesitate to use every argu- 
ment to its own aggrandizement, 
even though it is directly reflec- 
tive upon its competitor, and even 
though that competitor owns an 
important holding of the road’s 
stock. 

Two big railways until a few 
months ago maintained a mutually 
discretionary silence in advertis- 
ing regarding trains between two 
latge cities. Each was afraid that 
if those particular competitive 








trains should be advertised a lot 
of needless competitive expense 
would ensue. A short time ago, 
the interesting manner in which 
one road was beating the other's 
time schedule proved too great a 
temptation and the train was ad- 
vertised. The other road did like- 
wise—and both trains got more 
business. 

This illustrates the fallacy of 
another objection sure to be made 
—that freight advertising could 
not hope to create new business— 
it could only hope to take an- 
other road’s business away from 
it. This is not altogether true. 
There is a great deal of freight 
business that could be developed 
if the argument of time in transit 
and prompt service were given 
space. Merchants could be in- 
duced to order oftener and take 
risks they now neglect if they 
could depend on freight service, 
run on strict time schedules. 

At present many a _ merchant 
who has underestimated his rea- 
son market and is tempted to wire 
an order to his jobber for more, 
restrains himself when he thirks 
of the unknown factor of time in 
transit, and on the other hand, the 
protit-eating express rate. The 
same principle holds good in all 
lines of freight carrying. The 
New York Mercliants’ Associa- 
tion is now making a vigorous 
protest over poor freight ship- 
ping facilities, and _ interesting 
other bodies to protest. 

The possibilities of package 
freight have not yet been de- 
veloped. True, the railways get 
nearly as much out of express as 
out of freight, but there is a wide 
range of shipments in packages 
that can be developed. 

With regard to competition, the 
final proof is that even now with- 
out advertising, the railways are 
frequently in rate wars with each 
other. There is such a war on 
now. The Lackawanna and the 
Erie have announced reductions 
after April 1, to meet a differen- 
tial established by the New Haven 
road. Other roads out of New 
York are likely to follow. Last 
year a similar war over port dif- 
ferentials was fought. 

Now, why fight for rates? Why 
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not take heed of the progress of 
other merchandising and get busi- 
ness on quality of service rather 
than on price? The Lackawanna’s 
sixty-hour service to Chicago, 
which it has actually gone so far 
as to advertise on its time-tables, 
has become very popular, and 
drawn business irrespective of 
competitive rates. 

If railways were to adopt an 
advertising policy along such lines, 
some interesting things would oc- 
cur. The thing to do would be to 
get the company’s traffic men to- 
gether and drill them thoroughly 
into the co-operative nature of a 
campaign of advertising to be be- 
gun. It should be explained how 
a vast amount of introductive 
work will be accomplished which 
will save the solicitor’s time and 
get business on a new basis of 
service rendered. 

Then a campaign in the general 
magazines, choosing those read 
most by men of business, should 
commence, building up a strong 
impression of live, prompt service 
and good motive power. 

In a pretty sizable list of trade 
papers a specific campaign should 
be made, with arguments based on 
conditions specially applying to 
that line of business, written from 
the viewpoint of the shipper or the 
dealer as the case may be. 
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RUMORS OF STANDARD OIL 
CHANGE DENIED. 





A complete rumor factory has 
been working overtime in the last 
few weeks, crediting one agency 
after another with having secured 
the Standard Oil account, and Mr. 
Perrine with having given up his 
struggle for commissions direct. 

Mr. Perrine still holds forth, 
however, at 26 Broadway, and de- 
nies that any agency has secured 
the account or that any change 
has occurred or is imminent: 

Among the agents who have 
been mentioned as having secured 
the account are Robert McMullen, 
Collin Armstrong Company and 
the Homer W. Hedge Company. 
Each positively denies any rela- 


tion with Standard Oil advertis- | 


ing, present or prospective. 
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Concerning a 
Guarantee 
that Means 
Something 


@ A mill orders wheat by the car- 
load but it pays according to the 
actual number of measured busliels 
found in the car. 


@ Every advertiser who uses Col- 
lier’s gets this same “commercial 
delivery”—in other words, pays 
only for what he actually gets. 


q He is guaranteed a certain net- 
paid circulation. At the end of 
the year the circulation books are 
examined by a leading firm of 
Chartered Public Accountants, and 
if they find that any advertiser has 
failed to receive the circulation for 
which he has paid he is promptly 
given a cash refund proportionate 
to the shortage. 


q This is the guarantee: 


@ Collier’s guarantees to every 
advertiser for 1910 an average of 
500,000 copies, 95% of which is to 
be net paid, for the numbers in 
which his advertisement appears. 
A pro-rata refund will be made to 
every advertiser for any shortage 
of this guarantee.. Any advertiser 
can have access to our circulation 
books at any time. 


wl Cana 


Manager Advertising Dept., 


Colliers 


Chicago 
Boston Toronto 
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POOR JUDGMENT IN COPY. 
AN EXAMPLE OF INGENUOUS COPY— 
DIGNIFYING UNDESIRABLE COM- 
POSITION—LACK OF LOGIC—ILLUS- 
TRATION 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 





By F. Irving-Fletcher.. 


Advertising Manager, Thompson-Star- 
rett Construction Company, 
New York. 


It may be making a mountain 


t 
i 
' 
{ 


} 


IN AN ANECDOTE OF | 


out of a mole hill to seize upon so | ‘ ! 
| advertisement referred to is the 


trifling an instance of bad copy as 
a single street-car advertisement, 
but the instance in question is ex- 
cuse enough for comment. Street- 
car advertisements are read by 
every conceivable class of people, 
and it is really astonishing how 
many of those people can discuss. 
intelligently the relative value of 
street-car copy. Indeed, the re- 
verse would be more. surprising, 
when it is considered that man 
must read advertising . matter 
whether he wants to or not, that it 
is thrust upon him. by day and 
flashed upon him by night, and 
that he is unconsciously assimilat- 
ing advertising ideas from the 
satchel - and - shining - morning-face 
period of his life to his slippered 
dotage. It is to the proper appre- 
ciation of this that the present 
high average of advertising copy is 
largely attributable. 

There is—or was, until a few 
days ago—a “C. & C.” ad being 
run in the street and subway cars, 
which, in the absence of the exact 
text, was substantially as follows: 

An inconspicuous advertisement says: 
“Never Buy Imported.” Why knock 
imported? C. & C. Ginger Ale has 
been the standard, etc. 

The weakness of such copy is 
too obvious for comment. If the 
rival. advertisement is inconspicu- 
ous, why give it the conspicuity of 
mention? And is it really inccn- 
spicuous? At any rate, it nettled 
the copy writer for “C. & C.” into 
irrelevant reference. The principle 
of the thing {to use a bromidiom) 
is all wrong. What a spectacle we 
should have, for instance, if prom- 
inent men resorted to retaliatory 
methods every time they were un- 
der the fire of criticism. The 
claimants and aspirants for news- 


' interrogation: 


paper notoriety would become a 
national problem. The instances 
are rare, indeed, where advertis- 
ing space should be wasted for 
the purpose of contradicting, re- 
pudiating, or even referring to a 
competitor, and it is a question— 
or, 1s it?—whether an advertising 
campaign which had for its pur- 
pose the exploitation of an article 
at the expense of a rival product, 
would yield a fair return on the 
investment. 

Quite the weakest spot in the 


Why Knock Im- 
ported? Why ask such a ques- 
tion? Why bother about it? 
Does the public buy Brown’s soap 
on what Smith says about it? or 


‘on what Brown says about it and 
(on its merits? C.&.C. Ginger Ale 
{is a good article, and an imported 


article, and there isn’t any occa- 
sion for whining just because a 
domestic product shows its teeth. 
Moreover, if C. & C. advertise- 
ments urge people to buy im- 
ported, why shouldn’t the proprie- 
tors of a domestic article urge 


| people to the contrary? If Jones 


urges his constituents to vote the 
Democratic ticket, why shouldn't 
Robinson urge Republican claims? 
Viewed from any standpoint, 
this idea—fortunately, not very 
prevalent—of making capital at 
the expense of a competitor is 
commonplace and undignified, but 
any sort of retaliation is equally 
so, and is at the same time a very 
ineffective way of silencing the of- 
fender. An unheard-of member 
of the British Commons once in- 
terrupted Joseph Chamberlain 
during a speech before the House, 
with an insinuation that he was 
not adhering to the truth. But 
Mr. Chamberlain was too astute a 
parliamentarian to be disconcerted 
by a yelp from the Opposition 
benches, and proceeded calmly to 
the end of his speech. Had he 
acknowledged the interruption in 
this manner: “A member at my 
right has questioned my veracity. 
Why should he do this? I have 
always spoken the truth,’ Mr. 
Chamberlain would have added to 
the gaiety of nations and the mem- 
ber at his right would have ac- 
quired at least a transient fame. 
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CIRCULATION 


is valuable to the advertiser 
only when it has been attained 
by natural growth. There is 


one magazine that has not had 
to resort to combination-lists, premium- 
plans or any of the other methods that 
have forced circulation upon the people 
by ‘‘additional” inducements. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE has 
won a national place in popular esteem 
by merit alone. Every subscription has 
been paid for at the regular price. 


Upon the news-stands THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE is the people’s choice. 
It sells itself. It is welcomed. It is read. 
It has attained its national popularity be- 
cause of quality—in art, literature, 
interest. 


That is why advertising in THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE brings excep- 
tional returns to the advertiser. Read it 


and see. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION 
Publishers 
158-164 State Street, Chicago 


Ralph K. Strassman, Adv. Mgr. Julius Mathews, Mgr. 
1172 Fifth Avenue Bldz., Boston Offices 
New York City 2 Beacon Street 
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Many advertisers are surprised to find how 
much can be done in Canada with a moderate 
sized appropriation. 


There is no duplication’ of mediums,—the 
newspapers alone, daily and weekly, are neces- 
sary to reach the entire population. And the 
rates of the best Canadian newspapers, per 
thousand of circulation, are surprisingly low, in 
comparison with the rates of American papers. 
The result is that an appropriation that would 
not cover the State of New York is sufficient 
for a national campaign, covering the whole of 
Canada thoroughly. 


Several large campaigns and a great many 
smaller ones are now being conducted in Can- 
ada with great success by American firms, prac- 
tically all of whom agree that the paper that 
brings them in touch with the greatest number 
of buyers,—and therefore is the most profitable 
to them,—is ' 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


United States Representatives: 


WM. J. MORTON COMPANY 


Brunswick Bldg., Hartford Bldg., 
New York, Chicago. 

















FAMOUS JOBBING HOUSE 
BEGINS TO ADVERTISE 
“PREMIER” LINE. 





FIVE HUNDRED WIDELY VARYING 
FOOD PRODUCTS NUMBERED AND 
ADVERTISED UNDER ONE TRADE- 
MARK—A STEP PONDERED OVER FOR 
TEN OR MORE YEARS—A MILLION- 
DOLLAR KITCHEN MAINTAINED— 
PRICES TO BE HELD FIXED. 





Advertising won a signal vic- 
tory recently, when _ the old 
and widely-known jobbing house 
of Francis H. Leggett & Co., New 
York City, struck its colors to the 
modern merchandising idea. 

While the volume of copy now 
going into the newspapers is not 
particularly notable in amount, the 
campaign, as it develops, is most 
interesting to watch for several 
reasons. One of these is that 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. is a job- 
bing firm handling about every food 
product under the sun. The insti- 
tution knows merchandising from 
A to Z; the “channels” of trade 
are known to it in every crook and 
turn. The managers for years 
have had opportunity to know the 
retailers’ frame of mind by daily 
contact, and how to use this all- 
important psychological element in 
selling Leggett goods. 

But why should a jobber adver- 
tise? A proper query that is an- 
swered by saying that Francis H. 
Leggett for years have had a 
“line” of trade-marked foodstuffs 
of their own, which they have put 
out to the trade under the name of 
“Premier.” For several years this 
“Premier” line has been pursuing 
its own dignified way from the 
factories to the consumers, with- 
out any help from newspaper or 
magazine advertising. In the 
course of time “Premier” has 
earned the good-will and the re- 
spect of the tradesmen. It has 
come to them with all the prestige 
which the name of Leggett would 
give to any brand. And, further, 
“Premier” goods have been bought 
and eaten by: thousands of fam- 
ilies. Its trade history has been 
as serene, as uneventful and as 
successful as the life of any solid, 
substantial citizen you know of, 
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who is satisfied to let his works 
speak for themselves. 

But it must not be presumed 
that there has been no temptation 
in the Leggett firm to advertise 
“Premier.” At least ten years ago 
Theodore F, Whitmarsh, one of 
the officers, began to speculate 
what “Premier” might not do if 
advertised rightly. The specula- 
tion steadily grew ipto a convic- 
tion that the house was not serv- 
ing right so good an asset as the 
“Premier” line by not giving 
it the widest possible publicity. 
Some of the other officials caught 
the contagion of Mr. Whitmarsh’s 
enthusiasm for the publicity proj- 
ect. But at that point again was 
exemplitied the old truth that large 
bodies move slowly. Were thé 
trade conditions right for adver- 
tising? Had not other attempts 
of similar nature failed? Why be- 
come adventurous when the old 
methods had brought so solid a 
success? 

No adverse decision was 
reached. The position was a 
query, “Why should we?” 
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THE OPENING “TEASER” AD. 


And then, soon, the firm saw 
the answer in the quick rise and a 
substantial establishment in pop- 
ular favor of scores of trade- 
marked food products. The pres- 
sure of these observations at last 
brought the Leggett firm definitely 
to advertising, just before the 
Christmas holidays. eee 

Alfred W. McCann, the adver- 
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tising manager, set himself to 
the task of booming “Premier,” 
equipped with a comprehensive 
and detailed knowledge of how 
food products grow, where they 
come from, how they reach the 
trade and finally the consumer. 
He knew only too well how shod- 
dy were some of the goods, both 
advertised and  non-advertised, 
that the public was eating. He 
became convinced that he must 
rest his case for “Premier” by an 
appeal to the people, whom he 
first intended to educate. He 
would “tell them a few things” 
that might open their eyes and 
make them realize after all that a 
paternal government had not made 
them utterly immune from poor 
quality edibles when it put the 
pure food and drugs act upon its 
statute books in 1906, 

And that is just what he has 
done, and what he is doing. For 
the present, at least, he is run- 
ning “Premier” copy in the New 
York Evening World, the Evening 
Sun, the Globe and Mail, and 
Brooklyn Eagle. It is thus obvi- 
ous that the effort is first to secure 
and educate the metropolitan pub- 
lic. 

The advertising commenced by 
a series of three or four “teaser” 
ads, introducing the name of 
“Premier,” but saying nothing 
about what it stood for, whether 
foods or agricultural implements. 
“Why hurry?” the advertising 
manager asked. “We have grown 
slowly, and we might as well ap- 
ply the same rule to our adver- 
tising.” The public soon learned, 
however, that “Premier” stood for 
food products, made by Leggett 
and that the name covered about 
five hundred different brands. 
There were peas, and pepper, and 
olives and all manner -of table 
dainties and substantials. 


In this copy Mr. McCann has 
been pouring a wealth of informa- 
tion, that, it is safe to say, is new 
to many folks. About these little 
fact stories concerning his cof- 
fees, his spices, his peppers and 
olives he has woven an atmos- 
phere that holds a rather enter- 
taining, perhaps somewhat “liter- 
ary” interest. What more perti- 
nent to breakfast table comfort 


than his distinction between din- 
ner coffees and breakfast coffees? 
To those who never knew of the 
difference before he shows how 
one will become more appetizing 
when cream is added, and how the 
other, the dinner coffee, “flattens 
out.” So all along the line of the 
“Premier” family. He draws 
aside the curtain that has shielded 
the growth and production of our 
most familiar foods and reveals 
conditions that make plain the 
need either of a thorough knowl- 
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Leggett _& 


ONE OF THE 500 PRODUCTS DISTINGUISHED 
IN ADS BY NUMBERS, 

















edge of all foodstuffs or of put- 
ting your faith in some one brand. 
That is where “Premier” comes 
in, with its five hundred times re- 
peated trade-mark and its guar- 
antee of quality and purity. 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. main- 
tain a “Kitchen” on King street, 
in New York, where are gathered 
for chemiical test, foods from every 
country on the face of the earth. 
This kitchen or laboratory, cost- 
ing over a million dollars, has been 
in operation for several years. It 
shows no direct profit, but it does 
return to the curious founders a 
mass of definite information about 
other products on the market, 
which helps arm them against the 
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competing products. 


inroads of co 1 
The kitchen is presided over by 


a graduated chemist. Its purpose 
is the same as that of the firm’s 
advertising, educational. Leggett’s 
know well enough how anxious 
Americans are about the things 
they~eat; they know folks have 
been stuffed with so much wood 
pulp in their pepper, so many Se- 
ville Queen olives that came from 
the other side of the earth, so 
much Mocha coffee in strange dis- 
guises, that it will help “Premier” 
if consumers are taken into the 
firm’s confidence. 

Said Mr. McCann: “Nineteen 
hundred and ten finds more people 
from Missouri, when it comes to 
buying foods, than ever before. 
That is what will help ‘Premier’ 
goods. The Government came 
around investigating, and found 
our claims justified. We now 
want the consumers all over the 
United States to know all the facts 
about ‘Premier.’ 

“Advertising, of course, is only 
a part of the merchandising effort 
that will go into the boosting of 
‘Premier.’ We are going to make 
‘Premier’ as unquestioned by the 
people as the quality of a bank 
note. There comes in the matter 
of possible price-cutting on the 
part of retailers. ‘Premier’ wants 
no price cutting. It must suffer 
under that treatment as much as 
any other quality brand of goods. 
It would not help build up the 
confidence and the respect for 
‘Premier’ that we want to. But 
we do not intend to go at the 
trade with a big stick to keep up 
prices, There are other ways be- 
sides court proceedings and black 
lists and contracts. We believe 
that we can show any of the trade, 
that has a disposition to cut prices, 
that it is poor business. It must 
hurt retailers as much as it hurts 
us. We shail, of course, give this 
matter a good deal of energetic at- 
tention. But we have collected in 
this house in our experience as 
jobbers a number of arguments 
that will keep price cutting at a 
minimum. The house of Leggett 
has earned the respect and the 
confidence of the trade. Our sug- 
gestions are, therefore, carefully 
considered.” 
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EER AE B.S MERE) 
The Standard ig od for Business Sta- 
tionery—“Look for the Water-mark’’ 


HE trimmed 

hedge, the 

clean gravel 
walk, the clipped 
lawn, the neat 
flower beds, the 
trailing vines over 
the porch—these 
put a visitor in a 
pleasant mood. 


OLO RAMPSHIRE BOND 


makes a letterhead 
which gives that sort 
of welcome to a bus- 
iness conference. 


Let us send you the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of Specimens, 
It contains suggestive specimens 
of letterheads and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and four- 
teen colors of Old Hampshire 
Bond. Write for it on your 





present letterhead. 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“Look for the Water-mark” 
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MORE ABOUT THE “COM- 
POSITE” ADVERTIS- 
ING PLAN. 





PLANS BEING MADE FOR A COMPOSITE 
PROJECT—ROYAL TAILORS TO GO 
INTO IT—ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS 
—‘“SYSTEM’S” PLAN OF SOME 
YEARS AGO. : 





By Phillip W. Lénnen. 
Advertising Manager, the Royal Tailors, 
hicago. 

I have noticed with a good deal 
of interest and enthusiasm the let- 
ter of ‘Edward Freschl, of the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, re- 
produced in your issue of January 
12th, As I have written Mr. 
Freschl, I consider this letter a 
very happy and remarkable coin- 
cidence. 

The writer has been actively en- 
gaged in preparing a syndicate 
plan for Men’s Wear advertisers 
for the past four months, and has 
enlisted the interest of many of 
the most prominent advertising 
men of the West. Several weeks 
ago he had the matter up with 
Mr. Chauncey Lamb, of the West- 
ern office of the Saturday Evening 
Post; Mr. Williams, of the Cosmo- 
politan; Mr. Clague, of Clague 
Painter Jones; Mr. Leven, of the 
Leven-Nichols Advertising Agen- 
cy, and, contrary to your editorial 
expectations, both agency and 
magazine men seem to favor the 
plan very strongly. 

In its criticism of the plan, 
PrinTErs’ INK seems to have over- 
looked one very important instance 
in the composite advertising line. 
It does not give credit to the 
original big exploiter of the syn- 
dicate advertising idea, W. 
Shaw, who, five years ago, carried 
on a very big magazine campaign 
for some twenty of the largest of- 
fice appliance advertisers in Amer- 


ica, 

The back files of the Saturday 
Evening Post will show the strik- 
ing and dominating advertising 
Mr. Shaw did through his System 
Syndicate. Pages and double 
pages were used in all of the 
prominent magazines. One basic 
illustrative idea, driving home the 
importance of system in business, 
headed each advertisement and 


the balance of the space was di- 
vided up among the twenty syn- 
icate advertisers, each advertiser 
illustrating and describing in its 
own block of space the points and 
merits of its individual article, 
The bottom three inches of each 
ad was devoted to a strong coupon 
appeal and the coupons came in 
direct to System. 

System simply served as a 

clearing house for each of these 
advertisers, and by making twenty 
copies of each inquiry they were 
able to give each advertiser the 
inquiries secured by all the other 
advertisers. 
-Each advertiser secured in his 
small space and with his small ap- 
propriation the pulling value and 
prominence of a full-page adver- 
tisement. 

I do not believe there is any 
reason why this plan cannot be 
successfully adapted to men’s wear 
lines, and if there are any makers 
of men’s wear who are _inter- 
ested, the writer would be pleased 
to furnish some interesting facts 
and figures and a definite outline 
of the plan as he contemplates 
carrying it out. 


THE DETROIT ADCRAFT CLUB. 





The Adcraft Club, of Detroit, held 
its January monthly meeting on_ the 
evening of January 11th, at the Hotel 
Pontchartrain, About 170 were pres- 
ent. The toastmaster was E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, advertising manager of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
of Detroit. A, J. Lauver, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, spoke on: 
“Can a Salesman Be Taught?” He set 
the five essentials of salesmanship as 
being Health, Honesty, Ability, Indus- 
try, and Knowledge of the Business. 
C. E. Van Wormer, advertising manager 
of R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit, spoke 
on: “Salesmanship on the Floor.” 
Other speakers were C. W. Gooch, Eu- 
ropean manager for the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, and David 
A. Brown, of the People’s Ice Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

a 

The new officers elected by the Dallas, 
Tex., Advertising League are as_fol- 
lows: Fred E. Johnson, president; 
F. A, Wynne, first vice-president; J. C. 
Phelps, second vice-president, and Paul 
ol thart, secretary-treasurer. 


The Omaha Ad Club held a beef- 
steak dinner and vaudeville January 
24th which was full of laughs. Many 
advertising men, as well as Mayor 
Dahlman, of cowboy fame, participated 
in the fun, 
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Farmers Are the 


Real Newly Rich 


Our 7,000,000 farmers’ families have more cash than 
any other 7,000,000 families in America. They got 
$9,600,000,000 for their farm products in 1909. They are 


the best customers because they have the most wants. 


Lots of general advertisers are awakening to the fact 
that among these farm folks is the greatest consuming market, 
that it is easy to sell to these people by advertising in real 
good farm papers like 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


Those acknowledged leaders of the weekly farm press, 
which pay the best general—as well as agricultural adver- 
tisers—and will pay you. 


Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, the Middle and Southern States; New 
England Homestead, the New England States. 305,000 


circulation weekly, guzranteed. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Headquarters 


Western Office : Eastern Office : 
1448 Marquette Building 439-441 LafayetteStreet = 4.57 VW" Worthington St 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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THE NEED FOR MORE 
HANDY MAIL CURRENCY. 





ADVERTISING INQUIRIES GREATLY RE- 
PRESSED BY LACK OF SOME FORM 
OF STAMP MONEY—IMPORTANCE 
TO RURAL DISTRICTS—LAST YEAR'S 
R. F. D. MONEY ORDER BUSINESS 
INCREASED 149%—TWELVE REMIT- 
TANCES IN 1909 TO EVERY FIVE IN 
1908 





By Gridley Adams. 

Adverts Manager, Stoddard-Dayton 

otor Car Company. 

I was much interested in read- 
ing recently in Printers’ INK 
of the suggestion by Mr. Beers 
relative to what he terms “money 
stamps,” and also a special reply 
envelope. 

It may be interesting to Mr. 
Beers, as also to all the others 
who read that article with inter- 
est, that there was patented some 
five years ago a form of currency 
on the “stamp” order. Some of 
this stamp currency was issued; it 
had the approval of the Govern- 
ment; it passed through several 
New York banks, proving the ease 
with which it could be handled; 
but before exploiting the features 
I was awaiting the opportunity of 
securing for it the necessary, and 
proper amount of, publicity— 
which is about all it needs to put 
it into operation. 

As regards Mr. Beers’ sugges- 
tion for a reply postal, etc, I 
think he, from the standpoint of 
an advertising manager who is al- 
ways looking for results for his 
advertisers, will be surprised, as 
also gratified, to know that such 
a feature is now going through 
the patent office, and which fact, 
therefore, precludes me from go- 
ing into details, 

I have always maintained that 
three of every four inquiries 
which a magazine actually pro- 
duced never reached the adver- 
tiser, because they never left the 
inquirer. 

When people in the rural dis- 
tricts look over a magazine and 
are moved to order any article of 
goods that strikes their fancy, they 
usually get paper and ink, write 
their order, address their envel- 
ope, enclose their letter—but, they 


INK. 


don’t seal it, for there i is money in 
some form, yet to go in that let- 


ter 

Tf they had check-book facilities 
they would at once write their 
check, and take their letter down 
to their rural mail box, perhaps 
a few yards, or perhaps a quarter- 
mile. Then that order would be 
on its way. 

But, they don’t want to put cash 
right in their letter. If they are 
on a rural route, they have to 
waste their time looking for the 
rural carrier, who usually makes 
his trip in mid-day. Mr. Farmer 
iS pretty busy, and he has no time 
to hang around at crossroads 
waiting to get the necessary 
money order. 

Then take the man who is in a 
district where there are no rural 
carriers. Out of 63,000 odd post- 
offices there were, according to 
the last report I saw, over 30,000 
offices that were not money-send- 
ing offices. What does the man 
in these districts do when he 
wants to forward money? 


In either case, immediately upon 
seeing the advertisement of the 
article he wants (and for which 
he has the money in his pocket) 
everything is satisfactory up to 
the point of finding some cur- 
rency suitable for enclosing in 
that letter. His post-office may 
be from one to five miles away, 
and it may be further. Perhaps 
he doesn’t have time to hitch up 
and drive to the office the next 
day, and that order, which the 
magazine produced, has not yet 
been mailed. That night he reads 
over his letter again. It doesn’t 
seem quite as alluring as it did 
the first time he read it, because, 
out of the wad in his pocket, he 
has just found that he needs to 
buy oats for the horse. Next day 
he finds something else to draw 
upon his treasury. And he isn’t 
going to the post-office that day, 
either. That night he wonders 
whether he really needs the arti- 
cle, or not. After a few  reflec- 


tions he concludes it is mighty 
lucky that he wasn’t able to en- 
clos2 the money, and he straight- 
way tears up his letter. 

Now this picture is not over- 
It has hap- 


drawn in the least. 
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HE policy ot presenting the 

news of the world from the 
Christian viewpoint has made The 
Christian Herald a power in 
American homes and has given it 
a place in journalism not shared 
with any other publication. The 
unique character of its circulation 
is shown by these two facts: (1) 
98% of the total consists of 
yearly subscribers; (2) 86% of its 
old subscribers renewed in 1900. 
The Christian Herata’s value to le- 
gitimate advertisers is exceptional. 


N. B.—The actual average circulation is far 
in excess of our present guarantee of 300,000. 
Rate will advance to $1.50 a line flat on 
April 1. Present rate of $1.25 a line flat 
applies only to business ordered before April 
1 and published before November 1, 1910. 
You can still catch 36 issues at the present 
bargain rate if you order NOW. 


OTTO KOENIG 


Advertising Manager 


Bible House, New York 
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pened to me any number of times, 
and it has happened to probably 
everyone who reads this letter. 
Even the facilities of a check- 
book tend towards spendthrifti- 
ness—ordering goods that, the day 
after, we are rather sorry we 
spent the money for. 

I have cited the instance of the 
inhabitants of rural districts—is 
there any difference in the condi- 
tions in big towns and cities? 
The thousands of people who de- 
pend upon post-6ffice money or- 
ders for everything they order by 
mail, can procure these orders at 
the post-office only between the 
hours of around half-past eight to 
half-past five—just the time that 
working people cannot get away 
from their factories and shops. 

As Mr. Beers pointed out, a 
special form of currency, such as 
I have stated above, is ready to 
be put in operation at any time, 
would be of inestimable advan- 
tage to magazine as also cata- 
logue houses, as it would put into 
the hands of rural people a 
method of sending money by mail 
whereby they virtually became 
their own money order sender. 
The moment they saw the offer 
that pleased them, they could im- 
mediately write their order, en- 
close their own money order, mail 
the letter at once, and that letter 
would be on its way, to the credit 
of both the magazine and the 
house that advertised. No mat- 
ter how much their desires might 
cool, nor how much the demands 
of the next day might have upon 
them, they could not recall the 
order unless they went to extra 
trouble, and which in all proba- 
bility they would not do—as we 
know from our own experiences. 

When Mr. Lewis, of St. Louis, 
inaugurated his postal mail bank 
he provided an easy means for the 
people in rural districts to for- 
ward money. 

Regardless of the outragecus 
treatment accorded Mr. Lewis, it 
was nevertheless a fact that some- 
thing over two million dollars’ 
worth of stock in that bank was 
subscribed for by people in rural 
districts, who realized the advan- 
tage it would be to them to have 
easy methods of sending money. 


The report of the post-office de- 
partment shows that last year’s 
money order business on the rural 
routes alone increased 149 per 
cent, while the increase in regis- 
tered letters was ninety-one per 
cent—twelve remittances in 1909 
for every five in 1908. If the rural 
route patrons were accorded a 
method of sending money easier 
than waiting in all sorts of weather 
at the cross-roads for the rural 
carrier, or, more expedient than 
waiting several days before going 
anywhere near a post-office that 
was @ money-sending office, the 
increase in the number of cash re- 
mittances from the rural routes 
would jump tenfold the first year. 
There is no question about it. 

_——+oo 
NEW PLANS TO ADVERTISE 
CALIFORNIA. 


Headquarters of the California De- 
velopment Board, a consolidation of the 
State Board of Trade, the California 
Promotion Committee, and the Manu- 
facturers’ and Producers’ Association, 
have been established in San Francisco, 
The New York offices of the California 
¥romotion Committee are to be closed. 
A meeting of the executive committee 
of the new board was held ern 
and new plans for advertising Cali- 
fornia in the and abroad were 
discussed. 





———+-0 


Major J. C. Hemphill will leave tke 
Charleston News and Courier to 
come editor of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch about February 15th. 
Major Hemphill shares with Col. Wat- 
terson, of the uisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, the spot light of Southern editorial 
lory. Jt has been said of him: “Per- 
aps no editor in the South is better 
known or more deservedly admired.” 
His new connection in Richmond will 
be watched with interest by many. 
He will succeed Henry Sydnor Harri- 
son, resigned, 





Frank T. Carroll, advertising man- 
ager of the Bay City (Mich.) Times, 
has associated himself with his brother, 

_Carroll, special New York repre- 
sentative of the Washington Star, In- 
+ on em A Montreal Star, and 
Philadelphia Bulletin. He will take u 
work among the advertisers, and will 
have headquarters in the Tribune 
Building. al A. Granger, who has 
been Mr. Carroll’s assistant on the Times 
for the past three years, becomes ad- 
vertising manager of that paper. 





Joseph E. Shields, who for a number 
of years has been space buyer for the 
Charles H. Fuller Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has resigned to go with the 
Stillwell Stone Company, representing 
the Literary Magasine. 
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PUTTING SALES FORCE 
INTO ADVERTISING. 





“ADVERTISING IS TEACHING’ —CON- 
FIDENCE VITAL—SELLING GREATER 
PROBLEM THAN MAKING—SALES 
MADE IN PEOPLE'S MINDS—POWER 
OF FIRST LINES OF AN AD—THE 
TEN QUALITIES OF SALESMAN- 





SHIP—ADDRESS AT BUFFALO, JAN. 


22ND. 





By Hugh Chalmers. 
President, Chalmers-Detroit Motor Car 
Company. 

Every ad is a salesman, every 
salesman is an ad. Advertising i is 
salesmanship plus publicity. Sales- 
manship is advertising, plus get- 
ting the order signed. 

Advertising and salesmanship 
are alike in that in both you are 
trying to influence the human 
mind—trying to teach people to 
believe in you and your goods. 
Advertising is teaching; so is 
salesmanship. 

The close relationship of sales- 
manship to advertising is most ap- 
parent, perhaps, when we get clear 
down to bedrock and discover the 
real foundation of salesmanship— 
of doing business successfully. 
The whole business world rests 
on a foundation of confidence. 
When confidence is gone, business 
is gone. Individual salesmanship 
depends upon confidence as much 
as any other transactions in busi- 
ness. If a man has confidence in 
you and in your goods you can 
sell him. You cannot make many 
sales where confidence is lacking. 
If your prospect lacks confidence 
in you then your entire efforts 
must go to building up in his 
mind a feeling of confidence. Now 
the greatest builder of confidence 
is publicity-<advertising. Lack of 
confidence is usually due to igno- 
rance. Unless you know a man 
well you haven’t confidence in 
him. Unless you know a business 
house well you haven’t confidence 
in that house. The greatest foe 
of ignorance is publicity. The 
saying that “publicity corrects all 
abuses” is a true one. Advertis- 
ing makes you acquainted with 
the public. It gives people knowl- 
edge about you and your goods, 
and knowledge is absolutely essen- 
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tial to confidence. Big advertis- 
ing looks like big sales; it makes 
people familiar with you; it un 
consciously creates confidence. 
Without a doubt the greatest 
force to-day in the interest of 
confidence—in the interest of 
credit if you will—is advertising. 
Advertising and _ salesmanship 
are identical in their object. 
What is their object? The dis- 
tribution of goods at a profit. 
How can this be done? It is 
done by teaching. That is what 
advertising is—teaching. Teach- 
ing great numbers of people to 
believe in your goods. And that 
is what salesmanship is,-too. But 
advertising conducts a_ public 
school, while salesmanship gives 
individual lessons. 
One of the oldest chestnuts in 
the talk of advertising men is: 
“We must carry on a campaign 
of education.” Nearly every ad- 
vertising magazine you pick up 
you read about someone carrying 
on a “campaign of education.” 
When an advertising agent is up 
against it for something to say to 
his client, he asstités him with 
great solemnity that he must carry 
on a “campaign of education.” 
Let us get through with this old 
chestnut. All advertising cam- 
paigns are campaigns of educa- 
tion. If they are not education, 
they are not advertising at all. 
The object of advertising is to 
teach people *who believe in you 
and in your goods; to teach them 
to think that they have a need for 
your goods and to teach them to 
buy your goods. 


SELLING HARDER THAN MAKING 


I have been in the manufactur- 
ing business nearly all my life 
and I have found that it is much 
easier to make things than it is to 
sell them. It took me some time 
to figure this out. It finally 
dawned on me that the difference 
is caused through the fact that in 
one case you deal mostly with ma- 
chinery and metals, while in the 
other you deal entirely with the 
human mind. 

Machinery is a fixed quantity. 
You know exactly what a ma- 
chine can do gnd exactly what it 
will do under given conditions. 





el 

















It is very often automatic and re- 
quires little attention from any- 
one. It is nearly always the same. 
It never changes its mind. It is 
very seldom influenced by outside 
conditions. Nearly everyone who 


has some money can start a fac- 


tory and manufacture things, but 
it doesn’t follow that anyone can 
sell things after manufacturing. 

When you get on the other side 
of it and try to deal with human- 
ity, you face very different prob- 
lems. Humanity thinks. It has 
feelings. It has sensations, de- 
cisions, prejudices. It changes its 
mind. It is influenced by environ- 
ment and the condition surround- 
ing it. 

Here is a ‘peculiar thing about 
humanity. It has always wanted 
and it wants now, teachers, lead- 
ers. People are willing to be 
taught. The man who makes a 
great success, I don’t care whether 
he is a business man, a lawyer, a 
politician, or an advertiser, is the 
one who goes into the teaching 
business. 
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INFLUENCING PEOPLE'S MINDS. 


What is salesmanship? Sales- 
manship is nothing more or less 
than making the other fellow feel 
as you do about what you have to 
sell. A sale does not take place 
in a man’s pocket, or in his pocket- 
book, or his check-book, but it 
first takes place in his mind. In 
order to make a sale you must 
convince a man’s mind. When 
you go in to see him he feels that 
he does not want to buy your 
goods. You feel that he should 
have them and would buy them 
if he knew as much about the 
goods as you do. Now, in order 
to sell him you must change his 
mind and bring it around to agree 
with your mind. So that when 
we once put salesmanship on this 
one broad plane of convincing the 
other man’s mind, it doesn’t make 
any difference whether we are try- 
ing to sell a house and lot or a 
paper of pins. 

Advertising is a process of 
salesmanship. It is a means tow- 
ard making the other fellow feel 
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as you do. Most frequently we 
hear that “advertising is salesman- 
ship on paper.” This is not un- 
true, and yet it is not wholly true. 
Advertising is more than sales- 
manship. It is an insurance on 
the continuance of trade. It is 
salesmanship plus publicity. 

To show you the value of teach- 
ing salesmen what to say to pros- 
pective purchasers—suppose you 
were a manufacturer and could 
call all of your prospective pur- 
chasers together in one large tent 
and you would have them there 
for the purpose of telling them 
about your goods. What would 
you do? First of all, you would 
be mighty careful about the man 
or men you picked out to talk to 
these people. You would pick out 
the man who could make the best 
talk, the man who in the time he 
had to speak could teach these 
people the most about your goods. 
You would want to know before- 
hand just what he was going to 
say before you would let him go 
on the platform. Now, what is 
the difference between talking to 
them all at one time and talking to 
them one at a time? Then why 
not train your salesmen how to 
talk to each individual, since you 
would consider it so important to 
know what would be said to all 
of them ,at one time? 


A TENT MEETING EXAMPLE. 


I believe if advertisers could 
get all of their readers together 
in one large tent, and would be 
able to say to these readers what 
they are saying to them in print, 
that nine-tenths of them would 


change their copy. 


_ If we were 
going to say the things to people 
that we print, we would certainly 


be more careful. Yet there are 
more “bad breaks” being made to- 


day in advertising than in almost 
anything else. 


Some advertisers 
seem to say everything but the 
right thing to their prospective 
customers. They would not think 
of talking about these same things 
if they were talking to these people. 

Next to the importance of what 
you Say, is the way in which you 
say it. It is so in talking—it is so 
in advertising. The set-up of an 
advertisement is like the dress of 
a salesman. Suppose a salesman 
would go into a store tod sell goods 
and would have on a hat of one 
color, a coat of another color, a 
vest of another, and green trous- 
ers. He might attract attention, 
but he would not make much of 
an impression. The set-ups of 
some advertisements remind me 
very much of such wearing ap- 
parel for a salesman. 


NON-ESSENTIAL TALK 


Another thing in connection 
with copy: I think that all self- 
evident things should be omitted, 
such as “Are you in business to 
make money?’—“Are you satis- 
fied with what you made last 
year?”—and a number of similar 
clauses, all of which are foolish, 
and it is foolish to waste time 
talking about things that are self- 
evident. Of course the man is in 
business to make money, and of 
course he is not satisfied with 
what he made last year if he can 
make more this year. 











ment is the other. 
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A Goop CircuLcar LETTER 


is one part writing—nine parts judgment and selling experience. 
Finding the selling point is one vital part of our task. 
Hammering it home with incisive clearness and persuasive argu- 


It’s the sixth business sense, and its possession by a writer-sales- 


man enables him to evolve the letter that gets results. 
Three such trained men on our staff. Can we serve you? 


The Business Development Company of America 
‘Writers of Letters That Pull’’ 


Phone Cortland 65374 


New Yorx« City 























I have always claimed that all 
you can hope to do is to get a 
man to read the first five or six 
lines of your copy, and if the first 
five or six lines are not interest- 
ing enough to cause him to read 
the balance, the fault is yours. 
He gave you the chance but you 
didn’t take advantage of it. To 
prove this—one time we sent out 
1oco circular letters, and they 
were all mailed under a one-cent 
stamp, and to show you that near- 
ly all of these people opened the 
letters and read the first few lines, 
would say that this circular letter 
was asking for prices on the 
goods which the man handled, 
and out of the 1,900 letters mailed 
out, nearly 900 people replied by 
giving prices, which showed that 
nearly nine-tenths of these people 
received the letter under the one- 
cent stamp, opened it and read the 
first few lines of it, because nearly 
goo of them quoted prices. 

TEN QUALITIES OF SALESMANSHIP. 

I believe salesmen are made 
as well as born, and teaching will 
do a great deal to make a sales- 
man. However, there are ten 
qualities which a man must pos- 
sess to be a successful salesman, 
and as far as my experience goes, 
I should say that these principal 
qualities are health, honesty, abil- 
ity, initiative, knowledge of the 
business, tact, sincerity, industry, 
open-mindedness and enthusiasm. 
I think these same qualities may 
be applied to advertising men, or, 
as a matter of fact, to any man; 
because when you get right down 
to the facts, we are all salesmen. 
Every man is trying to sell his 
personality to some other man. 
He wants people to think well of 
him; consequently he is a sales- 
man, because he is trying to sell 
what he considers his good quali- 
ties to other people. 

The world’s biggest problem is 
the problem of distribution—the 
problem of getting things from 
where they are to where they 
ought to be. It is the business of 
the advertising man to find mar- 
kets; to create demand, and to 
cut down cost to the consumer, or 
increase the profit of the manu- 
facturer as the case may be, 
through lessening selling expense. 
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Many a man has lost a good 
thing because of some stand taketi 
without rule or reason. Prejudice 
is always more expensive to the 
fellow who has it than to him 
against whom it is aimed. 

Pick your advertising mediums 
as you would an employee for a 
special task—considering his qual- 
ifications for the performance of 
that task rather than your per- 
sonal opinion of the way be combs 
The UTICA 


his hair. 





has for nearly thirty years been a 
regular weekly visitor in thou- 
sands of homes of the finest kind 


of peopte, in that great and desir- 
able territory comprising interior 
New York, New England and ad- 
jacent states. To-day it regularly 
reaches 140,000 such homes and 
is read by the whole family be- 
cause it is a newspaper made for 
the whole famiiy, and is successful 
because it appeals to THEM and 
gives THEM what THEY want. 
The advertiser who can do busi- 
ness in this territory, has in the 
GLOBE not only an effective ad- 
vertising medium, but a most eco- 
nomical one. ; 
Ask us to tell you all about it. 
SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
ank Bidg., St. Louis. 
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NEW YORK “WORLD” 
CLEANS OUT QUESTION- 
ABLE MEDICAL COPY. 





PULITZER SAID TO HAVE DECIDED 
THAT EVEN IF $30,000 A YEAR WAS 
TEMPORARILY LOST, IT WOULD PAY 
IN THE END—EXAMPLE LIKELY TO 
INFLUENCE OTHER PAPERS. 





The New York World the other 
week closed its columns to adver- 
tising of remedies for men’s and 
women’s diseases. This action 
takes on the importance of a real 
event in the development of ad- 
vertising. The World has been 
one of the most conspicuous of the 
papers still carrying this kind of 
advertising. For that reason its 
action marks a significant vic- 
tory for the idea of cleanliness in 
the advertising columns. 

The World had no fine-spun 
moral motives in crowding sev- 
eral of the “old doctors” out in 
the cold; it appreciated to the full 
the $30,000 a year which this pub- 
licity brought into its till. Yet 
the manager had had occasion to 
observe quite frequently that the 
“big” advertisers of established 
character and clean reputation dis- 
liked being put into the company 
of the “doctors’” copy. The Worid 
has always carried a large amount 
of business of all kinds; there was 
no poverty of advertisements. Yet 
one or two folks having to do with 
the management of the paper have 
been turning the matter over in 
their minds for a year or more; 
they have wondered whether they 
might not actually make money 
by passing up this $30,000. 

It is surmised with good reason 
that Don Seitz, business manager, 
and his associates, became con- 
vinced of the profitable possibili- 
ties of such a policy. At all 
events the order went to the 
make-up room two weeks ago to 
throw out the objectionable ads, 
and the advertising department 
handed itself a memorandum to 
keep them out. 

The new order affects all edi- 
tions of the World, the morning, 
the evening, the Sunday and the 
Thrice-a-Week. 


It seems that the World had 
wrestled with this problem of ob- 
jectionable medical advertising for 
several months. It was wise enough 
to perceive the attitude of the ad- 
vertisers who used its space most 
It was suggested that the copy for 
the ads might be “modified,” A 
little study demonstrated the im- 
possibility of this and made clear 
that the stuff either had to be run 
or not run. There was no golden 


“mean for this kind of a thing. 


The World is not the last refuge 
of this advertising by any means. 
But when a powerful and -natter- 
of-fact journal like the 4, orid, 
with its standing in the A. N. P. 
A., decides that it’s poor business 
to harbor the “doctors” longer, 
other newspapers are likely to ask 
themselves similar questions and 
wonder whether they might not 
actually make more money if they 
should follow suit. That, at least 
was one advertiser’s view, who 
said: “There are a lot of pub- 
lishers who have a great deal of 
respect for Pulitzer’s policies, The 
World’s act makes the final ban- 
ishment of this kind of advertis- 
ing a good deal nearer.” 
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THE PLAN TO ADVERTISE TRADE 
PAPERS. 


Ext Comercio. 
New_York, November 30, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In response to your invitation to give 
our views on the practicability of the 
best trade papers getting together to ad- 
vertise themselves, we would say that 
we look upon the plan as an admirable 
one, for, assuredly, there is no field so 
prolific in breeding “catch as catch can” 
publications as "the export field, and 
there is not one manufacturer in 500 
who can see the difference when it 
comes to export papers published in 
foreign languages between those of 
mushroom growth and life, and the old 
established journals—to all of them, 
they all look alike; some of them being 
padded out with advertisement at any 
prices; others carrying free advertise- 
ments as bait to get in houses who will 
pay etc. 

f the plan outlined in your letter 
and circular is carefully carried out, it 
should enable the manufacturers to dis- 
tinguish between the wheat and chaff. 

ince El Comercio was founded, 
nearly thirty-five years ago, there have 
been 154 export publications started in 
the city of New York alone, and of 
which 148 have seen their finish, not 
being able to hold their advertisers, and 
having used up all the fresh blood. 
. SHEPHERD CLARK, 
President. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS AND NEWS. 
PAPER ADVERTISING CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH DEALERS 


Practical Use of Newspaper Advertising—Some Objections to 
Sharing Local Advertising Expense with Dealers—Lack of 
Knowledge of Effectiveness of Territorial Newspaper Cam- 
paign. 


The greatest successes in newspaper advertising in the past years 
have been made by advertisers who have made a study of news- 
paper advertising by first trying out a few cities or a state as a 
test and have used newspaper methods and copy in reaching the 
consumer. They have not loaded any of the expense on the re- 
tailer, either, but have gone out in a straightforward manner and 
have compelled the co-operation and trade of the retailer in addition to 
the interest of the consumer. 


Before coming to New York I had considerable experience in the 
advertising department of a leading daily in a large city in the 
West, and I happen to know that many department stores and 
retailers who were using cuts from manufacturers for their own 
advertising (following out the suggestion recently made by 
Printers’ Ink, of a mutual sharing of expense) and who had re- 
ceived a small appropriation covering this service, were either 
using this special series of copy in a haphazard manner or not at 
all. Where it was used, cuts were inserted in connection with their 
own advertising, which destroyed the individuality of the manu- 
facturer who advertised a trade-marked article. It would be a 
clever argument for the general mediums to go to manufacturers 
and tell them that it was necessary to use only national magazines 
for general publicity, that the manufacturer could depend on _ local 
dealers for the newspaper advertising. 


Newspaper advertising is a straight proposition, just the same as 
magazine advertising, street-car advertising, etc., and it should be 
handled along straight lines to get the best results. It is unfortunate 
that there are not more general agents and advertisers, who“under- 
stand the newspaper situation better; accounts of high character, 
which could be spread over the country by newspaper advertising. 
It is a simple matter to take up a list of half a dozen or ten maga- 
zines and give the advertiser so-called general or national publicity ; 
it is a more iutricate and difficult matter to make up the proper 
kind of a newspaper list to cover the country, or a single state for 
that matter. 

Many agents and general advertisers have an idea that it is 
necessary to use several hundred newspapers to properly cover the 
country. This, however, is not necessary. Concentration is tlie 
watchword of the experienced newspaper advertiser, as is the plan of the 
magazine advertiser. A very good and effective national newspaper 
campaign can be made by selecting twenty or thirty wholesale 
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and metropolitan centers, East, West, North and South, and, by 
using one or two strong papers in each city, you are covering the 
trade and reaching the consumer more thoroughly than through 
any series of general mediums. The expense may be larger, yes, 
but the territory is covered more completely in consequence. 

It is a fallacious idea to believe that it is necessary to use every 
newspaper published in a city of 100,000 or over in order to secure a 
widely spread distribution. In several points one paper only is neces- 
sary. There is just about as much sense in assuming that the advertiser 
must use every magazine in order to get a thorough distribution. In 
most large cities the leading newspaper has, in addition to a large 
home circulation, a good distribution in the surrounding territory, 
so that the manufacturer is not only helping and assisting the big city 
merchant, but is of considerab'e service to the small town dealer by 
this advertising. Travelling salesmen know the importance of local 
newspaper advertising as an argument with the dealers. 

Understand, in giving my views in this matter I am not in any 
way attempting to belittle or underestimate the value of national 
magazines as the means of developing new .advertisers. On the 
contrary, I believe that the thorough organization of leading maga- 
zines co-operating with general agents has made it possible for many 
manufacturers to expand. I believe, however, that the expansion would 
have been even greater and more rapid had more newspaper space been 
bought in sections where the magazine advertising had failed to bring - 
results. Most every manufacturer has a few weak spots. Daily news- 
paper advertising will strengthen them. 

In conversation recently with a large textile advertiser and his 
advertising agent there developed the point that as most of these 
goods were on sale in department stores, it was suggested that the 
manufacturer call up several department stores in Boston and ask 
how much of their appropriation went into the newspapers. The 
average was about ninety-seven per cent. The agent then ex- 
plained that if the dealers who sold these -goods reached their trade 
and thereby indirectly increased the manufacturer’s business prac- 
tically through the single channel of newspaper advertising, it was 
reasonable to assume that if the manufacturer would appeal directly 
to the department store patrons through daily newspapers, and this 
plan were carried out in the leading cities all over the country, 
that this manufacturer’s advertising would be of great assistance to 
the department stores which handled these trade-marked goods. 

As a result of this suggestion the manufacturer is now getting 
data from department store managers all over the country, and it 
is probable that this account will be a leading one in daily news- 
papers during toro. I merely cite this incident as one of many 
which can in general be worked out along sane lines with the 
proper use of newspaper advertising. The manufacturer, however, 
must pay his own bills if he expect the proper co-operation from 
the retailer. Better results will accrue from this method, as the 
advertising agent in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, etc., 
can make up the list of papers, get up a special schedule of copy 
and send out to the papers and start the campaign on a certain day 
and run with a certain idea of regularity, and continuity which 
would be impossible if this work were left in the hands of the local 
retailer, 

One of the best features of newspaper advertising is that for a 
new advertiser in the field it is not necessary to take up the entire 
country to first test out or try out a new plan or product. One or 
two large cities or a state is sufficient to get a line on the selling 
adaptabilities of a new article. 

[over] 
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Pertaining Particularly to 
Four Big Evening 
Newspapers. 


F you are skeptical about newspaper 
| advertising as a part of your I9I0 
campaign, let me suggest that you 
try out one, two, three or four big cities 
on a special plan. In Philadelphia, 
Washington, Indianapolis or Montreal a 
single appropriation placed in the lead- 
ing home newspaper is sufficient to bring 
your announcements before the buying 
classes and give you a line on the selling 
points of your goods. 

To the manufacturer who wants the 
effectiveness of newspaper advertising 
“proven,” here is the opportunity and 
here are the papers: 


The Philadelphia Bulletin, 
The Washington Star, 
The Indianapolis News, 
The Montreal Star. 
If interested, kindly address Dan A. 


Carroll, Tribune Building, New York City, 
for more particulars. 




















TECHNICAL ADVERTISING 
IN GENERAL MAGAZINES. 





CROCKER-WHEELER COMPANY “THE 
TIFFANY OF THE MOTOR MAKERS,” 
BEGINS EXPERIMENT IN A GENERAL 
MAGAZINE—TRADE-PAPER GAPS TO 
BE CLOSED UP—GENERAL REPUTA- 
TION AND ITS TECHNICAL VALUE, 





By Rodman Gilder. 
teas Ge dee 
Motors), Ampere, N. J. 

The misgivings of most trade 
journal advertisers have been 
strong in me since March, 1904, 
when I first began to study the 
trade-paper field.’ These misgiv- 
ings had more to do than any- 
thing else with the formation of 
the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, a serious-minded and non- 
social club, whose members regu- 
larly compare notes as to their 
various troubles in the advertis- 
ing of so-called technical products. 
Most of us had these misgivings, 
and could not see the way out. 

Since the formation of the As- 
sociation in 1906, 
many of the better 
trade magazines have 
come to publish their 
circulation in each is- 
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RECONCILING A PROFESSION AND 
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advertiser to go into the maga- 
zines of more general circulation 
in order to fill up the gaps. The 
trade papers must, of course, re- 
main a strong backbone in adver- 
tising plans, but the gaps and the 
general reputation are considera- 
tions eminently worth while de- 
veloping, in my opinion, 

he amount of waste circula- 
tion which has to be paid for by 
the general advertiser of electric 
dynamos, motors and transform- 
ers, is enough to keep the adver- 
tising manager awake at night; 
but, on the other hand, there seem 
to be plenty of general magazine 
advertisers who willingly pay for 
waste circulation. For ‘instance, 
probably not one reader in several 
thousand of a general magazine, 
is ever in the market for an auto- 
mobile, and yet the automobile 
advertiser appears to think that it 
is necessary to take space in these 
magazines. 

It is interesting to note what a 
kindly interest the general adver- 
tising fraternity takes in a be- 
ginner in magazine advertising. 


IME REVIEW OF REVIBWS WHEEL? SUPREME NT » 












sue, and the trade pa- 
per field has in gen- 
eral made notable ad- 
vances, 

The value of trade 
papers, however, with 
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their clearly specified 
fields, should be more 
easy to analyze than 
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the value of general 





magazines, and yet I 





feel that the whole 
trade paper problem 
is still surrounded 
with a heavy fog. 

This feeling of obscurity is the 
reason for the timid advance 
made by the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company into the general maga- 
zine field, an advance indicated by 
the advertisement reprinted here- 
with from the February Review 
of Reviews. It is my conviction 
that the network of trade papers 
covers the trades of the country 
very imperfectly, and that it may 
be necessary for the “technical” 








DOUBLE SPREAD IN “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


There seem to be on all sides, ad- 
vertising men who are keenly in- 
terested in the first “easy steps 
for little feet.’ For instance, 
one technical advertiser recently 
wrote to a general magazine 
for rates, and was waited upon 
promptly (at his regular Friday 
afternoon, New York, session) by 
a representative of an advertising 
agency. The magazine itself had, 
meanwhile, given no sign; the 
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agency representative appeared to 
have even more information at 
hand than would have been avail- 
able from the magazine itself. 

This spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness cannot fail to impress 
the advertiser who has struggled 
along in the less highly cultivated 
field of technical publicity. 


————_+20-->——__——— 


LEWIS’ NEW ACTIVITIES. 





In the February issue, the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company commences publication 
of Palette and Bench, fonmerly = 
lished by the Keramic Studio ublish- 
ing Company, of Syracuse, N. Y. P 
ette and Bench will be a very handsome 
patent of type page 8 x 1l— 
eautifully illustrated. ticles by 
famous artists and craftsmen of Amer- 
ica and Europe, the staff of the Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts of the American 
Woman’s League will contribute special 
articles from month to month on sculp- 
ture, porcelain, pottery, painting, china 
decoration, m “iy applied design, 
, glazes, firing, etc. here will also be 
special departments on basketry, leather 
work, book binding, metal work, enam- 
eling, jewelry design, stencil work and 
other applied arts. 

By a unique plan, E. G. Lewis, owner 
and publisher of the St. Louis Star, in- 
tends to give the common people within 
a radius of 200 miles of St. Louis the 
controlling interest in that paper’s stock. 
The plan proposed is announced as the 
fulfillment of a promise mace when he 
acquired the paper, more than a year 
ago, that he would first build up a 
great newspaper property and then 
aim to make it the one great daily in 
St. Louis for the people. The oon ace 
posed is to increase the stock from poe 
000 to $1,600,000 in $10 shares. wis 
will take over $500,000 of this in ex- 
change for the present investment in 
stock and plant. The rest will be sold. 

The plan will also be a_ subscrip- 
tion builder. One share will go to 
each person who send in two paid-up 
subscriptions to the daily and Sunday 
paper, totaling $12. Should any holder 
of this stock desire to sell, Lewis him- 
self is to have the option of pore 
in order to prevent the stock falling 
into hostile hands. 


—_+ oo. —___—_ 


The National Sales Managers’ Or- 
ganization, St. Paul branch, discussed 
the subject: “The Training of Sales- 
men,” at a meeting held at the Com- 
mercial Club January 8th. Among the 
speakers were C. H. Turner, of the 

ational Cash Register Company; W. 
L. West, of the West Publishing Com- 
pany; W. O. Washburn, of the Ameri- 
can Hoist and Derrick’ Com any, and 
z. H. Bigelow, of Brown, Bigelow & 

0. 





The Unique Advertisin ‘Company 
has been incorporated at Los Angeles 
at $25,000 by M. E. Herdio and others, 


400 “AFFILIATION” AD MEN MEET 
AT BUFFALO. 





_ Out of the jovial programme attend- 
ing the meeting of the Advertising Af- 
filiation at Buffalo (composed of the 
Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland Ad 
Clubs), January 22d, emerged a strain 
of sound advertising common sense, in 
the way of speeches, recital of experi- 
ences and statements of viewpoint, 

The helpful, constructive work was 
garnished by “stunts,” a clever dinner 
menu, original songs, and good-natured 
take-offs on some weii-known men in 
the profession who were present, 

The guests had just taken seats at 
the dinner when the Buffalo Ad Club 
sextette arrived in costume. Uncle 
Sam was followed by the Gold Dust 
Twins, Sunny Jim, the Quaker Oats 

uaker, the Dutch Boy Painter, Aunt 
emima, the Cream of Wheat Cook, 
Phoebe Snow, the Old Dutch Cleanser 
scrub woman, and others. 

The special stunt of the evening, 
upon which eel ial ga prided them- 
selves, appeared when the cries uf 
“Huxtry uxtry,” arose through the 
room. ‘This “huxtry” was composed of 
an “Ad-Fest Grill”—a composite news- 
paper—each page of which was set 
with the heading and in the style of the 
leading Buffalo dailies. The headings 
upon the articles savored entertainin iy 
of yellow journalism. More than fifty 
cartoons of members present appeared 
throughout the paper. 

Some of the speakers and their sub- 
jects were: Charles E, Collier, of Chi- 
cago, advertising director of the Asso- 
ciated Billposters of United States ai 
Canada, “Outdoor Advertising”; Charles 
R. Wiers, of the Larkin Company, 
“Business Correspondence”; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, “How the Advertising 
Clubs Can Be of Practical Help to 
Their Members”; Truman A. DeWeese, 
of the Shredded Wheat Company, “Some 
‘Airships’ in Advertising”; J. W. T. 
Knox, of the Frederick 4 Stearns Com- 
pany, “House Organs”; Charles W, 
Mears, of the Winton Motor Carriage 
Company, “Advantages of Being Ex- 
licit in Advertising Copy”; Charles W. 

urrows, of the Burrows Brothers’ 
Company, of Cleveland, “Our Postal 
Laws and the Parcels Post”; Hugi 
Chalmers, “Salesmanship_and Its Rs- 
lations to Advertisers’; Justin McCar- 
thy, Jr., of Abraham & Straus, New 
York, “Advertising, Past and Present.” 
There were about 400 advertising men 
present, and the affair was declared 
another successful affiliation event. 

Substances of some of the addresses 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 

he next Affiliation meeting will be 
held in Detroit some time in June, 
This will be the third meeting since 
the Affiliation was organized. It is the 
purpose of the organization to hold one 
meeting each year in each city. 

The Rochester Ad Club is making a 
strong effort to join the Affiliation. 
Sixty members attended the banquet 
and a lively crowd they were. In all 
probability their applications will be 
accepted. 
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Announcement to 
Advertisers and Agents 


Having acquired from the Phelps Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Mass., the publishing rights, circulation, adver- 
tising contracts, good will, etc., of POPULAR FASHIONS, 
with which is combined the WOMAN’S HOME JOURNAL, 
we shall publish and mail from Kansas City, effective with 
March Number, these two publications, under the title of 


WOMAN’S HOME? JOURNAL 


To the thousands of successful mail order advertisers 
who have patronized it for more than three decades, no 
introduction is needed. To those who have never used it, 
let this be a reminder of your next great money-making 
opportunity—the one you can and should by all means seize 
—the March Number. You can “cash” this great issue with 
its proved circulation of 


500,000 Copies 


if you want to, and cash it big. $2.00 per line flat is the 
rate, and it’s low at that—low enough for you to make 
money. 

If you care to do a still bigger business, and make half as 
much money again; besides getting your space at a lower 
rate yet, then take the Home Friend with 250,000 proved 
circulation on our following combination rate. 


WOMAN’S HOME JOURNAL. .500,000 $2.00 | Comb. 














HOME FRIEND............... 250,000 1.00 | ate 
7 ; > $2.75 

P . per 

. Total circulation............. 750,000 $3.00 line 


_ Forms for April close March 10. Make space reserva- 
tions now for either or both publications. First orders get 
preferred positions. Wire or write to-day. 


THE HOME FRIEND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


St. Louis Office Chicago Offic 
A. Cour in charge Stillwell Stone Co. 





New York Office 
H. G. Wood in char Cc. 
6017 Metropolitan Bldg. 3687 Hartford Street 112 Dearborn St. 
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MORE UPSET IN THE DRUG 
TRADE. 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL DRUGGISTS 
WITHDRAW FROM NATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS—CURE-ALLS TO BE 
ABANDONED—“A.D.S.” THE“ STORM 
CENTER — A GENERAL CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST NOSTRUMS SAID TO BE 
COMING. 





Evidence of what Printers’ Inx 
quite properly termed, last week, 
the upset in the drug goods trade, 
is cropping out quite seriously in 
Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Association of 
Retail Druggists has just severed 
its connection with the National 
Association of Retail Druggists 
and has declared a ban upon a 
considerable body of patent medi- 
cines known as “cure-alls” and 
“nostrums.” This course was in- 
spired by conferences with the 
Philadelphia County Medical As- 
sociation. It is to be the purpose 
of the organization hereafter to 
join the propaganda campaign for 
the popularization of the official 
preparations of the United’ States 
Pharmacopeeia and the National 
Formulary, a campaign which has 
been one of the most warmly 
contested issues in the organized 
retail drug trade in the past two 
years. “Cures” for one thing and 
another, including diphtheria, con- 
sumption and other diseases, for 
which any presumption to cure is 
regarded by medical men as ridic- 
ulous and harmful, are to be flatly 
discouraged, and the Philadelphia 
druggists are going to hew close 
to the line of recognized standard 
remedies. 

This open break between an im- 
portant organization and the Na- 
tional Association of Druggists is 
portentous of the dissensions and 
upheavals within the organization. 
Two years ago at the National 
Convention the patent medicine 
men endeavored to dominate the 
organization with their extremely 
liberal views, but were, however, 
unsuccessful in making much 
progress. 

The storm.center is now in the 
American Druggists Syndicate, 


which has recently become quite 
aggressive. Charles H. Huhn, 
president of the American Drug 
Syndicate, was made president of 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists at the last convention 
at Louisville—an event indicating 
the success of a portion of patent 
medicine influence. 

This has brought things to a 
sharp issue, and the conservative 
body of druggists, who do not 
care to handle cure-alls or pro- 
prietary drugs even approaching 
the nature of cure-alls, are no 
longer in sympathy with the na- 
tional organization. They believe 
that the drug trade can make 
a wholesome clean-out and can 
strengthen public confidence in 
reliable and standard products if 
the cure-alls are driven from the 
field entirely. 

_In this movement the conserva- 
tive body of druggists has had the 
support of many manufacturers of 
standard drugs of recognized 
value, and national advertisers of 
such articles are particularly anx- 
ious to see a cleaning up of the 
drug field in order to strengthen 
their own business. 

The wavering of the druggists 
on this issue of the nostrum has 
resulted in a curious situation. 
Some reputable drug manufactur- 
ing houses admit in private con- 
versation that they are “riding 
two horses—one an ethical horse 
and the other a non-ethical horse.” 
They have not been able to pass 
by the temptation to make money, 
some with an entirely harmless 
drug advertised to possess magic 
qualities not in keeping with med- 
ical fact. 

Prophetic ones see in_ the 
breaking away of the Philadelphia 
organization a wedge to a wider 
movement to clean up retail drug 
ethics and to thus take steps to 
give the better class of proprie- 
tary products better standing, 
both in the eyes of the public and 
the medical profession. 


_ tO 

, Hears & Lea have sold their interest 
in the Houston, Tex., Post to Thomas 
Coleman, of that city. 





A new daily newspaper is destined 
for San Francisco. It will be known 
as the Sun. e Democratic ress 
poapeny is being organized to publish 
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One out of Every, Sixty 
Families in the United 


States will read in 


The Woman’s National Daily 


starting about February Ist, a remarkable series of articles on subjects 
of national importance by twenty of America’s foremost men. These 
intensely interesting articles will be expressly written for THE 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY by such men of the hour as 


Governor Joseph W. Folk Gifford Pinchot 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette Senator Albert Cummins 


@The articles will run weekly—the entire series appearing during a 
period of about twenty weeks. j Lia : 

@ These twenty famous eo pe will spread their ideas on topics of 
national interest before THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY’S 
army of 300,000 paid-in-advance subscribers—the largest paid sub- 
scription list of any daily newspaper in America. 

@There must be some merit to a daily newspaper that has attained a 


300,000 PAID Circulation 


without any special inducements to the subscriber. Such a newspaper 
must have an excuse for existence—must occupy a field where it is 
necessary. 

@ There is only one edition of THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY 
—there are no returned unsold copies—no street sales—no duplica- 
tion of circulation. 

@ Every copy reaches the home of a subscriber who has paid for the 
publication in advance and reads it for what it contains. 

@We can introduce your goods to one-sixtieth of the population of 
the United States. We can create a desire for your product in 
300,000 separate homes—there is only one copy to the home. Moreover, 
we will give you a heavy percentage of homes that you are not reach- 
ing to any great extent in any other way—7o per cent of our circulation 
going to Post Offices of less than 3,000 population. 

@Here is a tremendous selling force—and the cost of advertising 
space is surprisingly low. 

@ Why overplay your advertising in the big cities—why not use THE 
WOMAN’S NATIONAL DAILY and get in touch with the homes of 
300,000 possible consumers of your products in the smaller cities and 
towns. . 

@ Practically every subscription to THE WOMAN’S NATIONAL 
DAILY is a yearly one. You can start in, to-day, with a twelve months’ 
campaign and will be reaching virtually the same people one year hence. 
@Write for our advertising rates and further particulars. We will 
prove to you—in advance—before you spend one penny with us—that 
we have the greatest advertising medium in America for ‘reaching 
the smaller towns and rural districts. 


The Woman’s National Daily 
CAL, J. McCARTHY, Adv. Mar. 
UNIVERSITY CITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
1700 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. STAR Building 1502 Flat Iron Bldg, 
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A. A. A. ANNUAL MEETING. 





TEN NEW MEMBERS ELECTED—IO5 
CERTIFICATES OF CIRCULATION IS- 
SUED DURING THE PAST YEAR— 
STREET CARS AND TRADE PAPER 
WORK BEING DONE—DIRECTORY 
LISTING SECURED. 





Twenty-one members were pres- 
ent at the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Advertis- 
ers, held at the Hotel Astor, in 
New York, on January 2oth. 

It was reported at this meeting 
that the Committee on Member- 
ship had conducted a vigorous 
canvass among advertisers in New 
York City and vicinity. While it 
was found that the prospects for 
many new members were bright, 
many advertisers felt that their 
organization was sufficiently com- 
plete without affiliating them- 
selves with the association. The 
new members elected were: 

Pape, Thompson & Pape Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; National Phonograph Com- 
pany, Orange, N, J.; James S. Kirk & 
Co., Chicago, IIl.; he Dr. Howard 
Company, Binghamton, N. Y.; Franco- 
American Food Company, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Three- 
in-One Oil Company, New York City, 
N. Y.; William Wrigley, Jr., & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; The Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; The Piso Com- 
pany, Warren, Pa. 

The secretary in his report re- 
viewed the conditions of 1909 and 
asserted that the work of the as- 
sociation had become of more im- 
portance in its field of operations 
both to advertisers and to pub- 
lishers. 

The association concerns itself, 
to a great extent, with the circu- 
lation of newspapers which carry 
the advertising of the members. 
Investigations are carried on and 
reports regularly made. During 
1909, 105 certificates of circulation 
were issued. It has been found 
that a growing number of pub- 
lishers are voluntarily asking that 
the association make an examina- 
tion of their publications, so that 
these publishers may secure the 
seal of the association upon their 
circulation. 

The association also is active in 
investigating advertising condi- 
tions in street cars, billboards, 
etc. To report conditions in the 


street cars and the outdoor field, 
the association has now a list of 
about 600 correspondents in vari- 
ous cities of the country, who 
check the advertising and keep the 
association’s records up to the 
minute. In this way, the associa- 
tion is able to give, at an hour’s 
notice, valuable information to 
any member about any city in the 
country. During the year street- - 
car checkings have been con- 
ducted in 106 cities and thirty- 
eight states. 

The association has arranged 
with Fuller’s Publication Direc- 
tory and Lord & Thomas’ Ameri- 
can Press Directory to prefix here- 
after the letters A. A. A. before 
the names of the publications 
listed in their directories which 
have been examined by the asso- 
ciation. The association ex- 
pressed an intention of making 
more thorough examinations of . 
trade journals than heretofore. 

President Moses, of the associa- 
tion, appointed the following as a 
Committee on Circulation: A. N. 
Drake, chairman of Booth’s Hy- 
omei Company; J. H. Campbell, 
of Proctor & Gamble Company; 
Emery Maple, F. H. Squire, and 
J. C. McChesney, of the National 
Phonograph Company. \ 


—+9-—>—____ 


DR. ELIOT’S BOOKSHELF 
PROTECTED. 





Supreme Court Justice Newburger, 
New York, last week enjoined, pend- 
ing suit, the advertising or publication 
of E. Milton Jones’ and the Circle Pub- 
lishing Company’s “Dr. Eliot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf of the World’s Greatest 
Books,” for which Collier & Son have 
the official rights. 

Jones admitted in his answer he was 
preparing for publication and sale a 
series of books, including a selection 
by Dr. Eliot, and that they were to be 
published without the consent or au- 
thority of Dr. Eliot. The court said 
that in this state any person whose 
name, portrait or picture is used within 
this state for advertising purposes, or 
for purposes of trade, without the writ- 
ten consent, may maintain an equitable 
action to prevent and restrain the use 
thereof. 


a 


W. R. Emery, Western advertising 
manager of Everybody’s, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, January 18th, before the 
Des Moines Ad Men’s Club. Mr. 
Emery talked on “Next Year’s Inven 
tory.’ 
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Only One N ewspaper Can Be First— 
This Time tt Was the St. Louis Star 


In every city in the country—every year—some ONE newspaper al- 
ways makes a greater gain in advertising than any of its con- 
temporaries, 

In St. Louis, during the year 1909, all of the afternoon newspapers 
showed gains, but the greatest and most consistent gain was made by 
the St. Louis STAR. Look at the statement printed below. 














| STAR. NEAREST NEXT 
Month. Gain. Lost. CONTEMPORARY,| NEAREST. 
Gain. Lost. Gain. Lost. 
i 3 inna tara al ileal olumns. u E 
January ......-eseeeeee je ae Pris - we Leer 93 
February ......+++++++ 2 ee i? ere mae 65 
March .-+.0.+-seseeees Be sakes ran 146 ae oe 
April Ceccereseeeccccce 502 it ap 805 Aare bt 247 
May ee ee ee 500 gtars ee 37 t ies 151 
DUE 10.05 68a 0050's ae 8a 435 356 293 
July ee ee 232 255 85 
PEI 84 6.9.4 60.00 00:0.00.00 204 es 320 a 217 Hon 
ee 300 Sic 328 Eee 378 opi 
October awe Kis Wane aewrh 9:6 482 ae 439 5 es 250 Hak) 
PEIN 5.0 v0 e050 4 424-08 268 Seek 260 ahd 434 
DeCOMDEE oie. ois ces cin ew's 228 oe 246 eC 356 ee 
Total Gains,........ 4125 Cols. 2454 Cols. 1511 Cols... 











Last year, just four newspapers in the entire United States, so far as 
figures are available, showed an advertising gain in excess of One 
Million Lines. 

The St. Louis Star was one of the four. 

An ordinary gain in 1909 might be explained on many grounds, but 
a gain of 4,125 columns in 12 months, means one thing sure—the Star 
Brings Results for Its Advertisers. 

Glance at the statement above: The Star was the only St. Louis 
newspaper to show a steady consistent gain, month after month, every 
month in the year. 

The Star gained nearly a Million and a Half Lines. 

The Star outstripped its nearest contemporary’s gain. by over a Half 
Million Lines. 

The Star made a greater gain in total columns of advertising printed 
than both its afternoon contemporaries combined. 

Why all these remarkable gains? 

Here’s the answer. 

The Star is first of all a clean newspaper—clean in its news and 
editorial columns—clean in its advertising columns-—it is well edited— 
well illustrated—a newspaper with a high ideal—a broad sympathy ‘and 
a personal warmth and human interest to which its readers respond. 
These are only a few of the many reasons why it is to-day a personal 
power in more than 70,000 prosperous homes. In many ways it’s the 
most distinctive newspaper in America. 

The Star can and will help you make more money. 


The SAINT LOUIS STAR 


STAR BUILDING, W. G, BRYAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. : Business Manager. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives: 

BARNARD & BRANHAM 


Chicago, Boyce Bldg. New York, Brunswick Bldg. 
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One of our men discovered a man down 
many maps. 


He had a time, labor and money savit 
stores could be educated to use. 


However, we induced him to invest $400.00 i 
Seven sales would bring his money back. 
We spread that $400.00 over six months 
he gave us a standing order to continue his 
We’ve been running four years on this order 
Thousands of these machines have been 
Cooper & Co., Lord & Taylor, Gimbel Bros 
know of. 
This is another case that proves that it’s not 


jhe am 
the money that sell goods. | 


Write for our “Little Stories” Booklet—an jnspir 
appropriation to earn more. 








Diy. eeds Economist « ...45. 5 .050605.0400%.0% 
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Address Neares 
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a Pennsylvania town that isn’t on a good 


ft device that department stores and dry goods 


advertising that brought him such returns that 
dvertising every other week until forbid. 


elling his output. 


u to such houses as John Wanamaker, Siegel, 
Simpson-Crawford Co. and many others you 








taper Association 





IN sa 
- York |} Twin City Commercial Bulletin. ..Minneapolis-St. Paul 
hicagd } The Hardware Trade............. Minneapolis-St. Paul 
hicagaif Boot and Shoe Recorder.............sceccesess Boston 
Louis} Cleveland Trade Bulletin.................... Cleveland 
Louis,| Pacific Coast Merchant.................. San Francisco 


lress Nearest Office. 


























SELLING 1,500 KINDS OF 
PUMPS THROUGH TRADE 
PAPERS. 





- GOULDS PUMPS BEING ADVERTISED IN 
168 TRADE PAPERS—FARM PAPERS 
USED WIDELY—LARGE EXPORT 
BUSINESS DEVELOPED — DIFFERING 
SELLING CONDITIONS—LIST OF 
I9IO MEDIUMS. 





The advertising problem of the 
Goulds Manufacturing Company, 
of Seneca Falls, N. Y., has been, 
and is, one of the most complex 
to be met by any advertiser, since 
the company’s product is made 
up of 1,500 kinds of pumps, di- 
vided into a number of different 
groups, and each with a widely 
separated appeal. To market these 
pumps this company probably 
leans more extensively upon trade 
papers than any other firm in any 
line. 

“Goulds Pumps” have been fa- 
vorably known for upward of 
sixty years, and like many busi- 
nesses with the heritage of many 
years, it has grown from a small 
beginning to an industry of im- 
portant size, with the world fo1 a 
market-place. 

From the little hand pump 
which rests upon the kitchen sink, 
raising water for the dish wash- 
ing from a well or cistern below, 
to the great power pumps for forc- 
ing thick, heavy oil across the 
country in pipe lines, there is end- 
less variety of pumps. The 
Goulds pump advertising prob- 
lem is best illustrated in figures, 
for mere words fail of apprecia- 
tion. — 

The line is. divided into two 
general classes, hand pumps and 
power pumps. A list of 168 trade 
papers is employed in the power 
pump field alone. Mining pumps 
for taking water out of shafts and 
drifts, pumps for makers of pa- 
per, high pressure pumps for fight- 
ing fires, pumps for forcing water 
supply to upper floors of tall 
buildings, each appeal to a sepa- 
rate and distinct class of persons, 
from architects to manufacturers, 
from water boards to ship own- 
ers. Into the trade papers reach- 
_ing each of these avenues of ef- 
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“fort goes the Goulds’ advertise- 


ment. 

With so many trade publica- 
tions the space used is not always 
large, but the name, repute of 
product, and the offer of engi- 
neering counsel upon hydraulic 
subjects are always included, and 
occasionally larger space is em- 
ployed. 

When W. H. Kemp came to the 
direction of the advertising affairs, 
about four years ago, the adver- 
tising then in progress consisted of 
the use of trade papers in the 
power pump field, the list having 
been added to since then, the issue 
of ordinary wood cut catalogues, 
and some few small pieces of lit- 
erature. It was almost a virgin 
opportunity with a large business 
already established. Mr. Kemp 
found a keen supporter in Nor- 
man J. Gould, president of the 
company, and from the mass of 
material and from the wealth of 
opportunity the problem has been 
shaped in the years since. 

The foreign field has been so 
successfully invaded in recent 
years that nearly half of the 
company’s business now comes 
from abroad, and a splendid for- 
eign sales department is main- 
tained with a corps of translators 
and salesmen familiar with con- 
ditions and the methods of sale 
required to be progressed for suc- 
cessful business in old world na- 
tions. This foreign campaign is 
powerfully aided by foreign paper 
advertising and the circulation of 
books printed in Spanish, German, 
French, Russian, etc. 

The hand pump line requires to 
be handled in a less technical way, 
and it, too, is difficult for a multi- 
plicity of interests. The farmers 
of one section have been using a 
certain type of well pump, while 
in another section a radically dif- 
ferent working device is em- 
ployed for much the same work. 
The trade is appealed to through 
hardware and general stores, and 
a campaign has to be worked upon 
the user to specify a Goulds hand 
pump and again upon the hard- 
ware or general store merchant to 
induce him to stock with Goulds 
pumps. 

With the coming of knowledge 
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of benefits of spraying growing 
fruit and field crops has come a 
great new business in spraying 
devices. This was a comparatively 
new field when Mr. Kemp came 
to the Goulds Company, and he 
has been able, through effective 
advertising and a splendid sales 
force co-operation, to increase this 
business as to almost double its 
volume in each year.. Fruit culti- 
vation journals, catalogues of 
spraying devices, booklets, store 
hangers, etc., have accomplished 
this result. 

“We have only begun to scratch 
the surface,” said Mr. Kemp re- 
cently. 


“Lately we decided upon 





Reliable Pumps ana Sprayers 


_ Manufacturers of seze Denes sooty ener 7a atten: 













Line known and used the world Progressive farmers 
and are readiog about these pumpe and writing for 





ONE OF THE MANY KINDS OF ADS. 


a general campaign in the farm 
papers for the hand pump line. 
We believed that we could add 
very greatly to this business, and 
that in these days of farmers’ 
prosperity—buying of automobiles, 
self-playing pianos and phono- 
graphs—that there would be a 
strong interest for comforts as 
well as luxuries. With the need 
of steam heat there was also the 
added need of a plenty of pure 
water. 

“Now, water is only a luxury 
when it comes a teacupful at a 
time. So we laid out to interest 
the farmers of the country in a 
pumping equipment which ‘would 
supply all sorts of wants, from the 
simple well pump to the tank 
equipment with convenient taps all 
over a farm, house, grounds, 
barns and out buildings. 

“Our present mail contains hun- 
dreds of letters each day from peo- 
ple the country over, who are dis- 
satisfied with their present water 


— 
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“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country is to 


Advertise by Districts” 





An immense terri- 


tory of 3,000 square | 


miles, with a total pop- 
ulation of 1,000,000, is 
included in 
The Advertising District 
of Cincinnati 

It embraces a large sec- 
tion of Ohio, and portions 
of Kentucky and Indiana. 
This great field offers to 
the advertiser unusual op- 
portunities as a market for 
his goods. Yet it can be 
covered effectively at an 
economical cost, because 
the entire district can be 
reached from Cincinnati, 
which is its industrial and 
social centre. 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER 


circulates throughout this 
district, every copy going 
into a prosperous home. 
The advertiser in the EN- 
QUIRER gets, exactly 
what he pays for—a fact 
guaranteed by the EN- 
QUIRER’S price, which is 
maintained at 5 cents a 
copy. 

Ask us for complete in- 
formation about the Ad- 
vertising District of Cin- 
cinnati and the EN- 
QUIRER. 





Foreign Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
Metropolitan Tower, Boyce Bldg. 
New York. Chicago. 
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supply equipment, and who want 
something very much better. We 
are sending to these inquirers a 
booklet, titled ‘Water Supply for 
the Home.’ This book pictures 
the delight of a plenty of water 
conveniently at hand, and it de- 
scribes and pictures some few 
leading pump systems. This book 
is well printed, upon fine coated 
paper, from duo-type plates for 
the time has gone when. the farm- 
ers of the country may be suc- 
cessfully appealed to with poor 
printed productions.” 

When the farm paper campaign 
has been fully established the 
Goulds Company plans a cam- 
paign of general publicity to iden- 
tify the name “Goulds” with 
pumps for all time as firmly as 
the name has been locally asso- 
ciated in the East in past and 
present generations. 

While the Goulds Company ear- 
ly realized the difficulties which 
beset its advertising way, provi- 
sion was made for future growth 
by establishing a percentage to 
sales basis for the advertising ap- 
propriation. The results in new 
business have fully measured up 
to the appropriation as told from 
the fact that the Seneca Falls sky 
line changes each month from the 
additions which dre continually 
being made to the mammoth 
Goulds plant. 

At the present time the company 
issues a power pump catalogue of 
200 pages, and a hand pump cata- 
logue of 600-odd pages. There 
are thirty-two page sprayer cata- 
logues, water supply, and ram 
books, dodgers, etc. 

Since other manufacturers of a 
wide variety of product may meet 
the same or a similar problem the 
division: of the-work is interest- 
ing. These separate and distinct 
classes are made general divi- 
sions, classes I and 2. 

Class one is: Pumps for the 
farm and country estate, including 
ordinary cistern pumps, general 
water supply, about the farm, ci- 
der, creamerv and spray pumps. 
To merchandise this line of 500 
styles trade papers and direct cir- 
cularizing is used. At the outset 
it was found that to get satisfac- 
tory results from direct circular- 


izing more or less co-operation 
with the jobber was essential as 
the territory is not confined to cer- 
tain sections, and all advert.sing 
=e planned and arranged in Seneca 
alls. 

Mr. Kemp endeavored to bring 
this co-operation about through 
the agency of the traveling men, 
but after much work, with un- 
satisfactory results, soon found 
that a personal visit to the job- 
bing trade would occasion much 
better results, as has been proved. 
By pointing out to jobbers the 
enormous advantages to both 
themselves and the Goulds Com- 
pany from building up and main- 
taining a mailing list of implement 
and hardware dealers, enabling 
circular matter to be mailed each 
month, the country was com- 
pletely covered. 

Class two is: Marine pumps for 
use on vessels and about wharves, 
irrigation pumps for the arid 
lands of the West, pumps for tur- 
pentine and molasses. The classi- 
fication is arrived at from the fact 
that these pumps are sold by job- 
bers located in sea-coast cities of 
the country. Each dealer served 
by such jobbers is sent circular 
matter each month particularly 
devoted to the line represented. 
The irrigation districts of the 
West receive irrigation litera- 
ture, the South gets the news of 
pumps for turpentine and mo- 
lasses. 

The success of the advertising 
in this group is built probably, 
first, upon knowledge of condi- 
tions which obtain throughout the 
country, adduced from Mr. 
Kemp’s tour of the countrv from 
Maine to California, and, second, 
for the continued application. 

Advertising for Class Two con- 
sists of an entirely different propo- 
sition, dealing with pumps cover- 
ing a technical field. The problem 
was to sell heavier and more 
costly equipment for a variety of 
work, as boiler feeding, municipal 
water works, etc. For the rail- 
roads, modern buildings, hotels, 
apartment buildings, elevator sys- 
tems, mines, paper mills, cotton, 
textile, oil refineries, fire systems, 
there are Goulds pumps, and 
hardly an industry but what can 
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be approached and_ sold to. 
Enormous outlay and much 
watching were required. ‘This 
campaign was not fully satisfac- 
tory until experience had weeded 
out the poor mediums and mailing 
lists made dependable. 

The following is the 1910 list of 
principal trade papers and farm 
journals: 

Engineering News, Engineering 
Magazine, Textile World Record, 
Manufacturers’ Record, Engineer- 
ing Record, Southern Engineer, 
Power and The Engineer, Elec- 
trical World, National Engineer, 
Practical Engineer, Engineer-Con- 
tracting, Journal of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Isolated Plants, Electric Journal, 
Iron Age-Hardware, Gas Power, 


Gas Review, Engineering and + 


Mining Journal, Mines and Min- 
erals, Mining and Scientific Press, 
The Mining World, Cotton, Cot- 
ton Oil Magazine, Ice and Re- 
frigeration, The Paper Mill, Pa- 
per Trade Journal, American Ex- 
porter, Commercial America, Ex- 
port World and Herald, Ameri- 
can Export Monthly, Farm Ma- 
chinery, Farm Implement News, 
Farm Implements, Eastern Dealer, 
Implement Age, The Weekly Im- 
plement Trade Journal, Fruit 
Grower, Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Southern Fruit Grower, National 
Fruit Grower, Northwestern Paci- 
fic Rural Spirit, Cornell Country- 
man, Canadian Horticulturist, 
Fruitman and Gardener, North- 
western Horticulturist, Garden 
Magazine, Fruit Belt, Rural New 
Yorker, Ohio Farmer, Michigan 
Farmer, Orange Judd Trio, Na- 
tional Stockman and _ Farmer, 
Home and Farm, Southern Plant- 
er, Southern Cultivator, Southern 
Ruralist, Breeders’ Gazette, Cole- 
man’s Rural World, Up-to-Date 
Farming, Iowa Homestead, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Wallace’s Far- 
mer, The Farmer, Farm and 
Ranch, Town and Country Jour- 
nal, Hoard’s Dairyman, Farm 
News, Northwestern Agricultur- 
ist, Pennsylvania Grange News. 





The Charleston Mail has been pur- 
chased by Senator N. B. Scott, after 
having been in the hands of receivers 
for several months. 









tn Great Pittsburgh 


more people will be employed—more 
money will be earned—more salaries 
and wages will -be paid—more families 
will thrive—more money will circulate 
this year than ever before. 

Pittsburgh’s wage roll now runs over 
a million dollars a day. Think of it. 
The expenditure of approximately One 
Hundred Million Dollars in improve- 
ments will be made by various iron and 
steel companies during 1910. 

Not only will money be more plenti- 
ful than ever before, but thousands of 
additional workers will be demanded 
by the new industrial plants. 

Therefore we say, advertise heaviest 
where the market for all goods is grow- 
ing. 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


is a newspaper of both quality and 
circulation in this field and has been a 
power for more“than half a century. 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


under the same ownership and editor- 
ship, has, during the four years of its 
existence, demonstrated itself as one of 
the distinctive and pronounced’ news- 
paper successes of the country and a 
factor in the Pittsburgh territory. 

This great field requires study on the 
part of any advertiser who would thor- 
oughly and effectively cover it with an 
advertising campaign. Many advertisers 
make the mistake of trying to restrict 
themselves to an insufficient list of 
papers. Pittsburgh differs from every 
other large city of the country in that 
it has a number of newspapers of much 
the same size, each with its own field. 

The POST and SUN are necessities 
to every successful advertising cam- 
paign for the city of Pittsburgh. 

Ask us for facts and figures. 


~ SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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ADVERTISING A TYPEWRIT- 
ER PRICE OUTDOORS IN. 
NEW YORK DISTRICT. 





TRADE-MARK VALUE BUILT UP FOR 
“$65” AS PRICE OF “ROYAL’— 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING IN NEW 
YORK CITY DISTRICT EXTENSIVELY 
RELIED UPON—2,000 NEWSPAPERS 
USED ON EXCHANGE PLAN—MAGA- 
ZINE CAMPAIGN SOON TO START. 


By Lynn G. Wright. 

Can trade-mark value be built 
up around a common pair of 
numerals? 

The number 65, with the dollar 
sign before it, has been the’ ad- 
vertising stock-in-trade of the 
Royal Standard Typewriter Com- 
pany now for eighteen months. 

Before June, 1908, “65” was 
free to all comers to make what 
they could of it. The number 
had no more significance than any 
other chance combination of fig- 
ures. After that date, it had en- 
tered into a defensive and of- 
fensive alliance with the name, 
“Royal Standard Typewriter,” 
and the combination, from the 
vantage ground of billboards along 
railroads, river fronts, and sta- 
tion platforms, as well as from 
electric signs that blinked and 
changed color when stared at, ar- 
gued the public into a feeling that 
65 really belonged to the Royal 
Company. 

Inasmuch as Over 32,000 Royal 
machines have been sold since 
1908, the story of this outdoor ad- 
vertising campaign justly lays 
claim to considerable interest. 

The Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany. has been doing business for 
four. or five years now. But it 
was not till in June, 1908, that the 
finishing touches were put to a 
complete organization and every- 
thing was ready for the sales 
manager to “start something.” 

Down deep in its business soul, 
this corporation had the convic- 
tion that it had a machine: that 
could stand up against all comers, 
whatever the price. This feeling 
was fine and comfortable, but it 
would not earn dividends till the 
public had been educated to share 
in it. Of course that pointed to 
advertising, but what kind? The 





directors, the managers and the 
sub-managers put their heads to- 
gether and argued pro and con. 
How about a big magazine cam- 
paign? The sentiment was con. 
Newspapers? Con, still. Every- 
body wanted quick action, as quick 
results as solid construction would 
allow. The only thing left of im- 
portance was outdoor advertising. 
Pro, of Pro & Con, won the de- 
cision, when this proposition was 
put to the settling vote. News- 
papers and magazines were ap- 
pointed to the waiting list. 
Within a few weeks contracts 
had been closed for billboard and 
signboard space along the lines of 
all the railroads that radiated ir. a 
dozen directions from New York. 
The metropolitan district was 
chosen as the battle ground in this 
fight for trade. Royal Typewriter 
advertising, with “$65” linked 
close to the name, accordingly 
took its patient stand along the 
lines of the New York Central, 
the N. Y., N. H. & H., the Penn- 
sylvania, the Erie, the Lackawan- 
na, the Lehigh, and the rest of 
them. It invited the inspection of 
travelers every few miles and got 





SPECIMENS OF EFFECTIVE POSTERS, 


it. Everybody who chanced to 
come within 400 miles of New 
York found himself under a steady 
fire of Royal Typewriters and $65. 
The union of the name and the. 
price nettled attention. In_ all, 
over 350 boards carried the pub- 
licity. 

_ It was the idea of the advertis- 
ing manager of the Royal Com- 
pany that most folks who are 
worth while come to the metropo- 
lis once a year, at least, or within 
400 miles of it. Once within this 
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circle no one could get away with- 
out having one hard, concrete no- 
tion of the typewriter, and this 
was that it cost thirty-five dollars 
less than the “trust” machine, and 
that “You can pay more, but can- 
not buy more.” 

If the person who happened 
within the radius of advertising 
came through to New York, the 
chance was practically nil that he 
wouldn’t take the $65 idea home 
with him. 

For in New York the advertis- 
ing was placed along the elevated 
railways, in the tunnel trains, on 
the ferries, in the stations, and, 
last, but not least, in electric signs 
that confronted you if you fol- 
lowed the beaten path of the out- 
of-towner and invaded any of the 
storied resorts of Little Old New 
York, like Herald Square. 

The sign to take advantage of 
the Herald Square crowds was 
placed above the Herald Square 
Theatre building. It was a “flash- 
er.” A fall was first taken out of 
the $100 price. This sentiment 
then snuffed itself out, a sizzling 
rocket shot along the top edge of 
the sign and exploded in a blaze 
that shed a halo around the new 
price of $65 that flashed into being 
just at the right time. 

For a year and a half since this 
advertising has been concentrated 
upon the New York district no 
better illustration could be found 
supporting. the argument that ad- 
vertising to people on Manhattan 
Island, or near it, is really na- 
tional nublicity. The sales of the 
Royal have kept on increasing, 
but the curious thing is that the 
New York territory has absorbed 
only its proportionate share of the 
machines. 

The yearly expenditure in this 
advertising has been about $60,000. 

It was only a short time after 
the Royal Company had come on 
the scene that opportunity pre- 
sented itself for a “spread.” The 
advertising and sales manager, 
L. D. Camp, took full advantage of 
it. The Business Men’s Show in 
Madison Sauare Garden was the 
occasion. Mr. Camp contracted 
for the space along the whole 
south wall of the garden. Here 
over 4,000 bulbs of electric lights 








Norfolk, Va. 


‘Is one of the livest and most 
progressive cities of the South, 
and, together with its sister city, 
Portsmouth, forms one business 
community of 110,000 _ people 
within a radius of 2% miles of the 
City Hall of Norfolk. Norfolk 
has no superior as a distributing 
point. It is the market and out- 
let and practically the metropolis 
of the rich farming and truck- 
ing sections of Virginia and North 
Carolina, the coal lands of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia and the 


great North Carolina pine in- 
dustry.” 

Norfolk has three daily news- 
papers. 

The Virginian-Pilot and the 
Landmark divide the morning 
field, 


THE 
Ledger-Dispatch 


Has the afternoon field to itself. 

It leads in circulation. 

It leads in local advertising. 

It leads in general advertising. 

An advertising and circulation 
expert who carefully examined the 
Norfolk newspaper situation some 
months ago reported: “It would 
seem essential for the foreign ad- 
vertiser tc use the evening paper; 
or both morning papers; or all 
three papers.” 

The evening paper (THe Lep- 
GER-DIsPATCH) 1s the only solu- 
tion if only one paper is used. 

It’s the only solution if econ- 
omy is studied. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
~~ Bldg., New York; Tribune 

idg., SS Third Nat’l 
ank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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spelled out the name of Royal 
and its price. The figures, $65, 
were Over thirty feet high. One 
big “Royal” spread itself across 
the space, and in other areas little 
“Royals,” flashing in green and 
red, kept the visitors gazing at 
the enterprising advertising. Just 
beneath the sign, the Royal Com- 
pany had secured a dozen booths 
or so in which demonstrators ex- 
plained the fine points of the ma- 
chine. What bothered rival mak- 
ers, however, was the sign at the 
top of the tower. There, just un- 
der the name, Madison Square 
Garden, and in letters just as 
large, was spelled out “Royal 
Typewriters.” One could easily 
believe that that concern was 
holding an exhibition all by its 
lonesome. 

While the chief energy has gone 
into outdoor advertising, a con- 
siderable amount of magazine and 
newspaper space has been used 
also. Last June, July and August, 
half-page and quarter-page copy 
ran in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Munsey’s, etc. The Pharmaceu- 
tical Era has carried some Royal 
business. 

In all about 2,000 newspapers 
have been used for Royal Type- 
writers. This looks like a very 
sizable campaign ip itself, but it 
really has been of much less mo- 
ment than the outdoor work. The 
space has been arranged for on 
the exchange basis, ads for type- 
writers. Naturally only such 
journals have been brought into 
play that would take business in 
this way. 

In the opinion of Mr. Camp, 
country newspapers, even of the 
weekly variety, deserve more at- 
tention from the national adver- 
tiser than they now get. Mr. 
Camp looked into the circulation 
of some of the small journals and 
came to the conclusion that Royal 
Typewriters really derived more 
value from this class of newspa- 
pers than even their publishers 
were aware of. A substantial part 
of each country newspaper sub- 
scription list is made up of names 
of men who have grown up in the 
old home town, and have gone to 
the “city” in search of larger op- 
portunities. These emigrants, al- 
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most to a man, take their journal 
published back home. Consider- 
ing that most New Yorkefs, active 
in business, aré not natives, but 
come from some place “back 
home,” and take their home paper 
as a matter of course, Mr. Camp 
believes that this manner of ap- 
proach to men of affairs has done 
the Royal cause a considerable 
amount of good. 

The Royal Company operates 
thirty-two offices and, in addition, 
has 350 dealers in far and near 
parts of the globe. Through co- 
operation of the dealers Royal 
Typewriter posters are hung in 
conspicuous places in most towns 
of 10,000 and up. These same 
dealers more often than not, hav- 
ing become imbued with enthu- 
siasm, place Royal advertising on 
their own hook in their local 
papers. 

Alive and up-to-the-minute mail- 
ing lists are kept working hard on 
personal and circular letters and 
folders. The salesmen in any 
given territory lend their aid in 
winnowing out the unlikely and 
semi-dead names on this list. The 
original lists are obtained from 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, or the tele- 
phone directories. 

The price of $65 was decided 
upon after a careful figuring up 
of manufacturing and sales costs. 
It has a distinction all its own, 
for, it is stated, no other patented 
article has come before the public 
with this price. This has helped 
to make $65 and the name Royal 
synonymous in the public’s mind, 
or at least that part of the public 
which has been subjected to the 
advertising. This identification of 
a new selling price and a name 
has really been of much value in 
Royal advertising. Instead of be- 
ing downcast by remembering that 
65 is five times thirteen, the sales- 
men are jokingly reminded to 
prove it to be a good-luck figure. 

The advent of this lower priced 
machine caused more or less an- 
noyance to the “trust” companies, 
who believed $100 was the sanc- 
tioned figure. For a time selling 
competition in the field was warm. 
Reports reached the ears of the 
Royal managers that “trust”~type- 
writers had been sold for even 
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less than $65. The Royal retali- 
ated with some “exposure” litera- 
ture of a spicy kind. Peace has 
been patched up, to all appear- 
ances, at least. The Royal has es- 
tablished a position for itself, and 
rivals seemed to have reconciled 
themselves to its presence. ; 
The sales manager states that 
the publicity for Royal Typewrit- 
ers has only just begun. Outdoor 
advertising has done its work to 
the satisfaction of the company. 
Now the time is considered ripe to 
send Royal advertising even far- 


A Peep owat 
SUT Aeugn ¢% BOOSE- 





COVER AND PAGE FROM THE HOUSE-ORGAN. 


ther than before. A magazine 
campaign of respectable extent has 
been decided upon. The mediums 
have been chosen, and the copy, it 
is stated, will start with the spring 
numbers of the magazines. Both 
weeklies and monthlics will carry 


the business. 
————_+o+—____ 


A GUGGENHEIM CHAIN’ OF 
DAILIES? 





The Guggenheim coterie is reported 
to be planning a chain of newspapers on 
the Western slope. According to the 
Denver News, the Western Empire, of 
Montrose, Colo., will be converted into 
a daily; at Delta, the Democrat will be 
established, and at Grand Junction, the 
weekly Herald. 

——~+oor—_—_— 


For New York is the name of a 
forthcoming new weekly, which will 
be published by the Association for 
New York, 111 Broadway. William 
Harman Black is chairman. 





The Magazines Representatives Club, 
New York City, has arranged for a 
luncheon February 7th, at th: Vic- 
toria, at which George lrederick, 
mauaging editor of Printers’ Inx, will 
address them on the subject of “Cre- 
ative Possibilities in Advertising.” 
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HE value of a newspaper as 

a medium is indicated by 
the amount of paid Want adver- 
tising it carries. 


A comparison of the number 
of paid Want Ads published in 
the Omaha newspapers during 
1909 discloses the following 
remarkable figures: 
World-Herald 307,222 Want Ads. 
Next Paper 130,676 ‘“ ™ 

The World-Herald printed 
nearly two and a half times as 
many paid Want Ads as the 
next paper, its actual lead be- 
ing 176,546 ads. 

Last December the Omaha 
merchants offered to investigate 


local newspaper circulations. 
The World-Herald and the 
News accepted. The Bee re- 
fused. 

It’s the World-Herald in 
Omaha! 

VERREE & CONKLIN (Inc.) 

Representatives 


New York and Chicago 

















It Is a Matter of Record 


If your advertising appeared in The 
Chicago Record-Herald last year it 
may interest you to know that your 
judgment as to its value as an adver- 
tising medium was well founded. 

Not only did The Record-Herald pr2ak 

all of its own records but it reached 

the highest standard of advertising ef- 
ficiency in its history during the year 

1909, its banner year. It carried more 

advertising—received more money. for 

its space AND BROUGHT BETTER 

RESULTS than during any previous 

year in its history. 

And The Record-Herald gains were not 

confined to any one class of business 

or special line of advertising, as the 
following tabulation will show: 

The ‘Chicago Record-Herald” in 1909 Gained 
405,117 lines in local advertising ; 262,487 lines 
in foreign advertising. 

A Further Analysis Shows a Gain of 154,045 lines 
in Department Store Advertising ; 116,625 lines 
in Financial Advertising; 94,675 lines of Display 
and Classified Automobile Advertising. 

The Record-Herald in 1909, as in pre- 

vious years, published more Hotel and 

Resort, advertising, School and College 

advertising and display and classified 

Automobile advertising than any other 

Chicago newspaper. 

And what does it signify? Ask the 

advertisers who increased their copy in 

The Record-Herald last year three- 

quarters of a million lines. 

THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 

New York Office 437 Fifth Avenue 
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FOOD ADVERTISING AND 
THE STREET CARS. 





PECULIAR EFFICIENCY OF CAR CARDS 
FOR MARKETING PRODUCTS USED 
EVERY DAY ON THE TABLE—THE 
LIST OF ADVERTISERS OF FOOD NOW 
IN THE CARS. 





By F. R. Barnard. 


It is noticeable that among the 
strongest supporters and cham- 
pions of street-car advertising are 
the manufacturers of food and 
household products. There are a 
number of interesting reasons 
why this is so. Certainly the 
housewife, who rides in the cars 
when travel is the lightest, has 
the most favorable opportunity of 
reading the street-car advertise- 
ments, and unquestionably they 
have been appealing to her, be- 
cause of the undoubted success 
that street-car advertising has 
given to manufacturers appealing 
to women, 

Food packages, reproduced in 
actual color, are within the range 
of her vision for twenty minutes 
or more at a time, so she not only 
has the opportunity of reading ar- 
guments in favor of the article, 
but unconsciously the package is 
“photographed” on her mind. 

The articles most in demand at 
the grocers are advertised in the 
street cars, and usually they are 
given a permanent and prominent 
display on the shelves. The wom- 
an in the store to purchase has 
the opportunity of seeing the orig- 
inal package on the shelf in front 
of her, and the arguments on the 
street-car cards come back to her 
with the recollection of the pack- 
age in colors she has seen. 

A basic reason-why makers of 
a food product find profitable such 
advertising as street cars can give, 
with peculiar efficiency, is that food 
products are bought every day. 
Perhaps a score of more times a 
month a housewife arrives at that 
vital point of choosing a brand. 

The advertiser who reaches her 
every day, morning, noon and 
night, whenever she makes use of 
the modern shopper’s feet—the 
street cars—will naturally get his 
trade-mark name oftenest on the 


grocer’s order books. The car 
card is the ever-present salesman, 
daily at work on the housewife’s 
daily decisions. 

The retail grocer likes street- 
car advertising. He knows in an 
indefinite way that all street-car 
advertising of grocers’ products is 
advertising for him, and when 
one realizes that his heaviest sell- 
ers are Uneeda Biscuit, Sapolio, 
Campbell’s Soup, Gold Dust, 
Quaker Oats, Ivory Soap, Low- 
ney’s Cocoa, Crystal Domino 
Sugar, Karo Corn Syrup, Duryea 
Starch, Knox Gelatine, etc., all of 
which are advertised in the street 
cars, it is easy to understand why 
the grocer believes in street-car 
advertising. 

A certain manufacturer of a 
food product who wanted to 
prove the effectiveness of street- 
car advertising on the dealer, 
once did so in the following in- 
teresting way—a way which has 
since ‘been tried with similar re- 
sults by many others. First, he 
made a contract for the cars and 
got a letter of acceptance showing 
that the contract has been made. 
Then he went to the grocers, 
showing the car cards and the 
proof of the contract—and before 
the cards were even placed in the 
cars, his salesman got enough or- 
ders to make a highly satisfactery 
showing and to test the trade 
value of the campaign. 

The grocer knows that the 
manufacturer is not going to de- 
ceive him when he talks about the 
street-car advertising he is going 
to do, because the manufacturer 
cannot very well do a little adver- 
tising and then move on to an- 
other territory, if he uses street 
cars, as no short term contracts 
are accepted. 

Among the prominent manu- 
facturers who are street-car ad- 
vertisers and whose goods are 
sold at the grocers, are the fol- 
lowing concerns: 


National Biscuit Company, Joseph 
Campbell Company, Walter M. Lowney 
Company, National Starch Company, 
Van Camp Packing Company, American 
Sugar Refining Company, uaker Oats 
Company, Natural Food Company, Corn 
Products Compan nh Burnham & forrill, 
Dayton Spi ills, Ghirardelli Com- 
pany. Fou ds. Milling Company, Dufft’s 

asses, Gorton-Pew Fisheries, Sa- 
polio, Ivory Soap, The N. K. Fairbank 
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Company, Shinola Company, Nugget 
Polish Company, Globe Soap ——— 


Luntz Brothers, Leet Brothers, . B. 
Knox Company, Corno Mills, Merrell- 
Soule Company, F. H, Leggett & Co., 
Woolson Spice Company, Armstrong 
Packing Company, Kinkan Provision 
Company, Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
any, Pillsbury-Washburn Company, 
outhern Manufacturin Company, 
Towle Syrup Com } oseph Burnett 
Company, Beech Nut ne Company, 
Holbrook’s Sauce, Swift & Co., Armour 
& Co., Postum Cereal Company. 
——+o———_—_— 


DES MOINES TO SPEND $10,000 
NATIONALLY. 





The Greater Des Moines Committee, 
Inc., is about to spend from $10,000 to 
$20,000 a ne for the next three years 
in national advertising. The money is 
actually in the treasury, was raised 
especially for this purpose, and this 
commercial organization is now care- 
fully studying the proper way to spend 
the money successfully. John Lee Ma- 
hin, Mr. Mitchell, of St. Paul; Herbert 
Houston, of New York; Mr. Miller, of 

W. Ayer & Son, have appeared per- 
sonally before the committee and ad- 
vised as to methods of procedure. Any 
other advertisers who are interested in 
this problem of municipal promotion are 
requested to address Lucius Wilson, 
secretary of the Greater Des Moines 
raed Flynn Building, Des Moines, 

owa. 














Good Company 


tor You 


Plenty of high-grade ad- 
vertisers have proved to 
their own satisfaction the 
profit of reaching the Ger- 
man Catholics through 


St. Joseph’s Blatt 


Those who used space in 
this periodical during 1909 
included dozens of well- 
known concerns whose ads 
appear only in mediums 
that pay. Why don’t you 
use St. Joseph’s Blatt in 
toro? . It won’t cost you 
much. 


Published by the 


Benedictine Fathers 


RALPH C. CLYDE, Adv. Manager 
306 Goodnough Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


ee 
The Agricultural Epit- 
omist guarantees 200,- 
000 
month, and proves it by 
Post Office receipts that 
go out each month to its 






circulation _ per 





advertisers. 


As a matter of fact 
the circulation has not 
been as low as 225,000 
For 
instance, December was 
250,160 and January 


261,786. 


in many months. 





More than 75% of 
this circulation is in the 
great Middle West, the 
richest farming country 
in the world. 


It carries the cream 
of the agricultural ad- 
vertising of the country. 


Let us tell you more 
about this great farm 
monthly and what it 
can do for you. 























Agricultural Epitomist 


Spencer, Ind. 


Chicago, Taylor & Billingslea, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
New York, Fisher Special Agency, 

150 Nassau St. ji 
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THE MARKETING OF ELEC- 
TRICAL SUPPLIES. 


FEDERAL COMPANY (CHICAGO) HAS 
AN INTERESTING EXPERIENCE— 
LARGE TRADE PAPER ADVERTISERS— 
EXPECT TO ADVERTISE TO CONSUM- 
ERS WHEN FACTORY CAN BEAT THE 
PRESENT SALES. EFFORTS. 





Nine years ago they started in 
a little room in Chicago; there 
wasn’t enough work for them to 
keep three people busy all day 
long. To-day they are one of the 
large electrical supply houses of 
the West; they employ 600 people, 
and they say they’ve just started. 
In this growth of the Federal 
Electric Company, Chicago, adver- 
tising has played no small part. 

You can divide their manufac- 
ture into three branches: Elec- 
trical fixtures, installed by con- 
tractors in wiring houses, equip- 
ping power plants, etc.; electric 
signs;- and electrical specialties 
and popular electrical supplies. 

Obviously electrical fixtures and 
electric signs, sold to contractors, 
dealers. and large advertisers, do 
not permit of sales stimulation to 
the general public as readily as 
will electrical specialties which 
the average consumer can under- 
stand, desire, buy and_ install, 
without need for an iota of tech- 
nical knowledge. 

When it comes to increasing 
their sales of electric light sockets 
or current cut-offs, for instance, 
the Federal people have wisely re- 
frained from attempting, with a 
limited appropriation, to force 
dealers into line by general pub- 
licity to the consumer, who is too 
far removed from vital influence 
on the specification of such fix- 
tures. They have felt that the 
consumer, realizing his electrical 
ignorance, would .be inclined to 
leave it all to the contractor; or, 
if he was induced by advertising 
to suggest “Federal” fixtures, the 
technically experienced contractor 
could easily talk him out of it. 

“The consumer in this line cares 
very little whose fixtures are used, 
so long as thev do the work,” says 
Archibald R. Gibbons. of the John 
F. Moulds. Agency, which handles 
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* the Federal account. “Hence we 
have followed the generally slower 
method of reaching the contractor 
and dealer direct. They are men 
of technical knowledge, and so our 
advertising is based on a technical 
knowledge of the specific article 
advertised, rather than mere gen- 
eral publicity for the name ‘Fed- 
eral.’ We achieve the standard- 
izing of the Federal brand of elec- 
trical fixtures by convincing the 
dealer, through advertising devoid 
of anything but information of 
technical value to the buyer and 
seller of fixtures, that certain par- 
ticular Federal fixtures are of 
such quality and price that he can 
establish a reputation for himself 
by handling Federal goods.” 

Practically all the electrical 
trade papers have been used in 
the course of Federal advertising. 
Among these Popular Electricity, 
Selling Electricity, National Elec- 
trical Contractor, Electrical Rec- 
ord, Telephony, Electrical Review 
and Western Electrician, Electri- 
cal World, Electrocraft and Elec- 
tric City have been used with par- 
ticular success. 

Electric signs have been urged 
upon prospective buyers through 
logical mediums. In advertising 
electric signs and certain special 
fixtures the Federal Company has 
used Merchants’ Record and Show 
Window, Dry Goods Reporter, 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, Haber- 
dasher, National Association of 
Retail Druggists’ Notes, Factory 
and System. 

Electrical specialties—such as 
electrical shaving mirrors, orna- 
mental lamps and vacuum clean- 
ers—are, however, merchandise 
advertisable direct to the consum- 
er. Mr. Gibbons was asked why 
the Federal Company had not fal- 
len into line on consumer adver- 
tising for these specialties. 

“There are a number of rea- 
sons,” he said. “The main reason 
is that fixtures and signs have 
been, and still are, the great busi- 
ness of the Federal Electric; elec- 
tric specialties are. to a certain ex- 
tent, a side line; and the Federal 
people are already keeping up to 
their present specialtv factory pro- 
duction on sales made on the Fed- 
eral reputation, backed up by deal- 
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er campaigns through the trade 
press and direct to the dealer. 

“When their production facilities 
make it safe for them to launch 
out in a consumer campaign, I am 
convinced that the results will be 
most satisfactory. We have ex- 
perimented, with great success, in 
forcing our sales in certain local- 
ities. In Chicago we have used 
the street cars with noticeable re- 
sults. In some other cities we 
have done special newspaper and 
poster advertising to get a demand 
started.” 

Direct advertising has been well 
taken care of in Federal promo- 
tion work. The letters sent out 
have been high grade, both in ap- 
pearance and efficient sales talk. 
Bulletins, of uniform size, and 

punched to fit into a catalogue 
binder, not only serve as timely 
circulars, but also give Federal 
customers an absolutely up-to-date 
catalogue all the time. Any con- 
tractor or dealer is given the 
“Federal bulletin service” on re- 
quest. No expense is spared in 
giving the printed follow-up the 
utmost pulling power. 

Advertising co-operation with 
customers is another feature of 
the advertising work of the Fed- 
eral Company. Salesmen have the 
backing of the advertising depart- 
ment in local sales plans and 
equipment to be used by the cus- 
tomer to increase the demand for 
Federal goods. An electric light- 
ing plant, for example, is shown 
complete campaigns for selling or 
renting Federal electric signs, and 
other supplies and fixtures. They 
take a profit both from the sale 
and from the increased unmet 
tion of current. 

The Federal Company has also 
found that it pays to be well rep- 
resented at the leading electrical 
expositions of the country through- 
out the year. 

A very ready market for their 
products has been found in the ex- 
port field, and they are now repre- 
sented in South and Central Amer- 
ica. Two mediums are used to 
stimulate export trade—American 
Exporters’ Journal and Importers’ 
and Exporters’ Journal. 

—_—_—t+or———_ 


Montreal is to have a new newspaper, 
Le Pays. 





Something More 
Than a Machine 


In order that your printed mat- 
ter—particularly your catalogs 
and booklets—may receive that 
character of attention which re- 
sults in orders, it must be some- 
thing more than the mechanical 
product of a purely mechanical 
print shop. 


Merely “fine printing” won’t do 
—there is so much of it done 
nowadays that one more exam- 
ple receives scant attention. 


The illustrative feature requires 
expert handling. You need, pos- 
sibly in the same book—line 
drawings, color work, figure 
work, half-tone technical draw- 
ings and bird’seye views. No 
one artist can make them all 
and do it even acceptably. Sev- 
eral artists, working without ex- 
perienced guidance, will make a 
sad mess of it. 


This shop offers you the best 
work of a group of artist-spe- 
cialists, working under compe- 
tent management. A book they 
illustrate is not only artistic, but 
harmonious and well balanced. 
It “hangs together.” It shows 
thought and study. It rises far 
above the mechanical. 


Our copy department is of the 
same high order, and renders a 
service of equal value. 


As to our printing facilities, the 
result speaks for itself, and has 
for many years. If you are not 
familiar with Griffith-Stillings’ 
books and. catalogs, you owe 
it to yourself to get acquainted 
Write, on your business sta- 
tionery, for a copy of our month- 
ly magazine, Character. 


Griffith-Stillings Press 
368 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MOTORCY- 


CLE ADVERTISING. 





TWELVE MOTOR CYCLE MAKERS COM- 
BINE IN NEWSPAPER AND TRADE- 
PAPER ADVERTISING DURING SHOW 
AT GARDEN, NEW YORK—SCHEME 
OF WORKING IT. 





A most interesting example of 
co-operative advertising is af- 
forded in that done by twelve mo- 
tor cycle manufacturers during 
the recent automobile show. The 
idea originated with A. J. Stocker, 
of the Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York, and was quite effec- 
tively carried through. 

Mr. Stocker is a confirmed mo- 
torist and has a great deal to do 
with automobile advertising. He 
thinks the motorcycle is due for a 
big vogue just as soon as the man- 
ufacturers will get busy doing 
their share to popularize this 
class of machines. One or two 
manufacturers have complained 
that they have had bad experi- 
ences with advertising motor- 
cycles. This, Mr. Stocker attrib- 
utes to haphazard methods and 
the spending of too much money 
in advertising in proportion to the 
amount spent in actual personal 
selling. 

“About eight years ago, I saw,” 
said Mr. Stocker, “that there was 
a great field in sight for the mo- 
torcycle, and if a proper campaign 
was started by a single manufac- 
turer, he could steal a march on 
all others. 

“After investigating the ‘condi- 
tion of various manufacturers, I 
saw that there was no individual 
concern equipped to carry out the 
plan I had in mind. So I tried to 
get a dozen manufacturers to- 
gether on a co-operative plan, tax- 
ing each company $1,000, to be 
spent in telling the public the ben- 
efits of motorcycling. This plan 
involved an expenditure of $12,000, 
part of which I wished to spend 
in the national publications, and 
the balance in follow-up literature. 

“In the advertisement, my ideas 
were to have, at the bottom, the 
signature of each manufacturer. 
This. advertisement was to call for 
a catalogue, and this catalogue was 


to deal with motorcycles in gen- 
eral, and in the rear pages devoted 
to each manufacturer. 

“My object. in combining these 
motorcycle manufacturers in the 
rear of this book naturally was to 
place before the reader a con- 
densed record of each motorcycle. 
Then it was up to the reader to 
send for the individual catalogues. 
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“This year, the Motorcycle 
Manufacturers’ Association com- 
bined and had their exhibit at the 
Madison Square Garden Auto- 
mobile Show. 

“Feeling that the motorcycle in- 
terests had not pushed their in- 
dustry with the buying public as 
directly as they should have, I 
took up with George M. Hendee, 
president of the Motorcycle Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, a scheme 
for advertising, calling attention 
to their exhibit and talking about 
the motorcycle in general, and at 
the bottom of each advertisement 
I gave in box form a brief men- 
tion of each motorcycle together 
with the maker’s signature and 
address. 

“There is certainly a big field 
before this industry. I estimate 
there are at least one million pos- 
sible buyers of motorcycles now 
open to conviction. It’s a great 
sport and cheap enough even for 
the average workman to enjoy.” 
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National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 


fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICB 


FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A new national 

= sell organization of 
ationa advertisers is be- 
Organization ing planned, 


of though complete 
Advertisers 2*tion has _ not 
yet been taken. 
This organization will probably be 
the outcome of the “Advertising 
Affiliation” meetings. Confer- 
ences at the’Buffalo session of 
this body last week tended strong- 
ly to the formation of an adver- 
tiser’s exclusive organization. The 
new organization, it is promised, 
will not conflict in any way with 
existing associations of more or 
less national character. It is to 
be an organization of individual 
advertisers—not of clubs—and its 
purpose is to be the correction of 
certain practices and abuses of 
sellers of advertising space and 
service which are detrimental to 
the interests of the national ad- 
vertiser. 

There would seem to be a field 
for a close and effective organiza- 
tion of this character. The sellers 
of advertising in many branches 
are very closely affiliated. The 
Associated Billposters’ organiza- 
tion, for example, controls the bill- 
posting of nearly every town and 
city in the United States and Can- 
ada. The publishers~both news- 


paper and magazine—have been 
able to accomplish many things 
with their associations. But the 
business of buying advertising has 
still retained its individualism in 
spite of all the advertising clubs, 
associations and “affiliations” now 
in existence. The individual pur- 
chaser of advertising may know 
that he is subject to many abuses 
on the part of the seller, without 


_ alone being able to change or cor- 


rect the conditions which make 
such abuses possible. But the in- 
fluence of an organization com- 
posed, for instance, of concerns 
expending $25,000 or over per 
year in national advertising would 
be too strong to ighore. With 
buyers and sellers both organized 
the result would be the placing of 
the buying and selling of advertis- 
ing upon the business-like basis 
to which the expenditure involved 
entitles it. 

It will be easy, of course, to 
make the common mistake of such 
organizations at the start, by at- 
tempting a too arbitrary and too 
stringent regulation. Careful con- 
sideration of every aspect of the 
subject of advertising space and 
service buying will result in real 
mutual advantages, if gone at in 
the right spirit. 





Proposed bes —— 
clubs of Cleve- 

I —. land, Detroit 
nvestigation, 4 Buffalo, 


comprising what has been termed 
the Advertising Affiliation, have 
appointed a committee to inves- 
tigate and report upon the thou- 
sand or more “advertising agents” 
of the United States. The pur- 
pose of the investigation is to de- 
termine the organization’s charac- 
ter, reliability, responsibility, and 
ability to serve clients, of every 
concern seeking patronage as ad- 
vertising agent. 

The investigation promises to 
be broad and minutely thorough 
if conducted along the lines at 
present being considered. A pre- 
liminary list of questions has been 
prepared by the committee, of 
which E. St. Elmo Lewis, of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, is chairman. Should this 
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list be finally approved by the af- 
filiation, and mailed to every ad- 
vertising agent, it will be very 
likely to cause a considerable stir 
in agency circles. The questions 
suggested cover the salaries’ paid 
to copy writers and artists, the 
number of each employed, and 
various other points pertaining to 
the personnel and experience of 
the organization. Information is 
also asked concerning the finan- 
cial responsibility of the agency, 
its method of charging for vari- 
ous services rendered, whether or 
not the agency is interested in any 
printing, publishing or engraving 
plant, whether a house organ is 
published and if so whether ad- 
vertisements are solicited from 
publishers upon a basis of “recip- 
rocation.” The agency is also 
asked to give a list of its present 
clients with a statement as to the 
period of service for each. 

It is the purpose of the affilia- 
tion to keep these reports on file 
for the general use of its mem- 
bers. It is doubtful whether the 
agents—even those who have 
nothing to fear—will take kindly 
to the plan in its present form, 
because it involves the giving of 
certain details which it might not 
be advisable to give out in any 
such general way. Probably more 
than one agent will reply: “If 
one of your members wishes to 
select an advertising agency, we 
shall be pleased to confer- with 
him personally, and will gladly 
‘turn the organization inside out’ 
for his inspection.” It is a little 
like the banker’s position, when 
asked if So-and-So’s check is 
good. The customary reply under 
such circumstances is: “Present 
the check and we will tell you.” 





The As the educa- 
One-Time tional nature of 


advertisin be- 
Order Fallacy omes ais nd 
more clear, and as the cumulative 
power of the right copy upon the 
class most desired to reach be- 
comes more certain, the old-time 
soliciting ideas are crumbling. 

It was not so long ago that 
even the broadest and wisest of 
publications did not discourage 
solicitors from accepting single 


insertion ads from concerns which 
need most of all a continued ad- 
vertising campaign. Many adver- 
tisers have been spoiled by the ac- 
ceptance of one-time orders, which 
belittled advertising as a serious 
trade-winning method and also 
did injustice to the publication. 
The trade papers have needed 
the application of this principle, 
and are more and more taking a 
firm stand on the subject. The 
Inland Stationer has just an- 
nounced that it has eliminated 
both the one-time and the three- 
month period order. “Either six 
or twelve months, or nothing” it 
announces, It has also done away 
with one-eighth page and inch 
spaces. 
_ Advertising should not be so- 
licited, or bought, unless it can 
offer reasonable hope of profitable 
return. Certainly no one-time 
order for anything but mail-order 
or special-purpose advertising can 
be profitable. It has been proved 
over and over again that the re- 
turns even from mail-order ad- 
vertising are stronger, proportion- 
ately, after the sixth’or seventh 
ad in the same publication than 
from the first insertion. Adver- 
tising is a continuous proposition, 
or it isn’t anything. 








The Great In the whole 


Export world of foreign 
trade there is no 

Example more _ striking 
Shoes example to man- 


ufacturers than shoe export prcog- 
ress. Almost seven million pairs 
of American shoes were shipped 
to every part of the world in 
1909—an increase of over 1000 
per cent since 1893. 

The United Kingdom still ex- 
ports more pairs than the United 
States, but American exports are 
growing just about thirty times as 
fast as the United Kingdom’s ex- 
ports. Moreover, our exports are 
already a little more than the 
United Kingdom’s in money 
value. In other words, we are 
selling higher priced shoes. The 
average priced shoe bought from 
us by France is $3.21; by United 
Kingdom, $2.17; by Canada, $1.81. 
Cuba, by the way, is our largest 
singie purchaser of shoes. 
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Compared with most other man- 
ufacturers of finished products, 
shoe exporting is in a high state 
of development, and shows the 
very big possibilities of foreign 
markets. It shows another thing 
—the very high market value of 
style. Foreign shoes are uni- 
formly impossible from a style 
viewpoint. and foreigners have 
been quick to appreciate snap and 
grace in shoes and pay extra for 
it. 

This characteristic of the for- 
eign market is growing. Alfred 
Benjamin & Co., the well-known 
clothing advertisers, have just se- 
cured distribution in London, 
Paris, Vienna, etc., and are busy 
fanning the popular desire for 
“snap” and style in clothes. Con- 
tinental European men’s clothing 
has been somewhat of a joke for 
years. With Cluett, Peabody & 
Co. and other American purvey- 
ors of style in apparel, pounding 
away at the British market, there 
is bound to be an increasing mar- 
ket for a large variety of Ameri- 
can goods. 

It is a pity that an easy and 
even clamorous home market has 
so dulled the edge of many Amer- 
ican manufacturers’ initiative that 
many have not yet built factory 
and sales organization big enough 
and broad enough to include the 
ripe foreign field. 








Advertising The Army and 
by the Navy Depart- 
ments of the 
Government JS Government 
have been experimenting with 
various advertising mediums, 
quite like any up-to-date business 
house. An extensive advertising 
campaign has been conducted in 
the recruiting departments of the 
army and navy. More men are 
continually being needed. At all 
times the need of getting the best 
= physically and mentally is 
elt. 

The past year or so has wit- 
nessed the extensive use of the 
billboards. Large spreads have 
been pasted up in practically every 
large American city. They have 
been concentrated in certain local- 
ities where the prospects of get- 


ting many of the right sort of 
men were especially bright. These 
posters are of unusual artistic 
merit. With them the funda- 
mental idea is always to make the 
life in the United States navy as 
attractive as possible. The Gov- 
ernment’s proposition showed that 
it had been analyzed with shrewd 
advertising sense, 

It will be recalled that several 
years ago the Navy Department 
had an advertising agent prepare 
a handsome booklet advertising 
navy life. The Department is 
now turning to the classified col- 
umns in the newspapers, to the 
great delight of the latter. Any 
number of papers are now carry- 
ig a long classified ad of some 
six inches. There is no attempt 
in it at display. There is not even 
any headline. It is simply a 
“reader” throughout; in the midst 
a letter, purported to have been 
written home by a jackie, is of- 
fered. The young sailor details 
the pleasures of the navy in an 
inviting way. He tells how he is 
seeing more of the world, and in 
a more thorough way than if he 
had many thousands at his dis- 
posal for traveling all over the 
world. The more advertising the 
Navy Department does the more 
it is persuaded to do. 

There are a number of other 
departments of the Government 
which would find it profitable to 
advertise. The Civil Service Bu- 
reau, the Topographical Survey 
Department, the Public Docu- 
ments Department, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—all these 
could use advertising to much ad- 
vantage. 

Op 


REPLIES FROM FIRMS OF STAND- 
ING AND RESPONSIBILITY. 





Tue Business DEvELopMENT ComPANY. 
New York, Jan. 19, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We were very much surprised at the 
results produced by our advertisement 
as it brought us a great number of 
replies from business firms all over 
the country of evident standing and 
responsibility. 

esults, indeed, were so satisfactory 
that we enclose you another copy ask 
ing you to repeat it—this time in half 
page single column. 
M. Harrts, 


Secretary. 
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AINSLEF’S for February 


High Grade Stories and 
ia High Grade Advertisements 
Keep the Reader Interested 
from Cover to Cover 


“Unprecedented combination of authors, never 
equalled in any single issue.” Sounds a little like a 
circus ad, doesn’t it? But it’s just the plain un- 
varnished truth when applied to the February 
AINSLEE’S. 


Look at’em: A serial by Harold MacGrath ; a com- 
plete novel by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 
Wilson ; a two-part story by George Barr McCutcheon ; 
short stories by Joe Lincoln, Owen Oliver, F. Berke- 
ley Smith, Elliott Flower and other noted story-tellers. 
And the tales themselves are right up to the reputa- 
tion of their authors, with plenty of action, sentiment, 
adventure, mystery and humor. 


But this combination of AINSLEE’S authors is no 
more impressive than the combination of AINSLEE’S 
advertisers, as the reader who goes browsing among 
the advertising pages quickly discovers. 


And you'll. not find a higher class medium for your 
high-grade proposition; and you might just as well 
find this out now by starting your copy in April, which 
closes March 3d. 





79 Seventh Avenue 
New York 
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HOW TO MAKE OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING SELL 
GOODS. 





THOROUGH ORGANIZATION NOW—FOL- 
LOWING SALESMEN WITH POSTERS 
—SOME EXAMPLES OF SUCCESS— 
$13,000,000 PAID NEW YORK PROP- 
ERTY HOLDERS FOR SIGNS AND 
BOARDS—SUCCESSFUL POSTER COPY 
WRITING—ADDRESS AT BUFFALO. 





By Charles E. Collier. 
Advertising Director, Promotion Bu- 
reau, Associated Billposters of 

S. and Canada, 

The Associated Billposters of 
the United States and Canada is 
an organization composed of men 
who own billposting and outdoor 
advertising plants. Every billpost- 
ing plant, whether it is in Cairo, 
Ill, New York City, or Seattle, 
Wash., is a member of this great 
organization. It is governed by 
constitutions and by-laws, and the 
incentive of each rule is for the 
protection of the advertiser; and 
we are able to offer a means of 
advertising locally in some 6,000 
different cities and towns in this 
great country of ours with a uni- 
form poster, made up of sheets 
that are standard in every locality. 
Not only that, but guaranteed, 
listed and protected service, which 
means that we positively guaran- 
tee advertising paper to be dis- 
played for the time contracted in 
each town, and we not only show 
the advertiser written proof, but 
if he wants personal proof he can 
have a local dealer check up his 
display, because you can find every 
poster advertisement and you do 
not have to take anybody’s word 
for it, for no matter whether it is 
in his own city- or a thousand 
miles away. Should an error oc- 
cur, in which a display would not 
check up satisfactorily, it can be 
reported to headquarters and it 
will be investigated and, if found 
wanting, the Billposters’ Associa- 
tion, made up of men of the high- 
est standing and_ responsibility, 
stand back of you and will gladly 
refund not only the cost of adver- 
tising but the tost of the paper 


and the charges of the same, and 
after that the association will deal 
with the man in that town much 
the same as you would deal with 
one of your employees. 

This is also possible on account 
of the fact that the franchise in 
each and every town is held by 
the member subject to the control 
of the Billposters’ Association. 

If a territory is worth covering 
at all it is worth covering well, 
and you can cover your territory 
every day from sunrise till sunset 
with billposting at a very small 
figure, for the following reasons: 
Take Chicago, for instance. If 
you want to reach the population 
of Chicago you would be obliged 
to use nine newspapers, which 
would give you a total circulation 
of 1,387,000, and 100 inches of 
space, or two-thirds of a page, one 
time, would cost you $2,975, where- 
as you can get an elegant display 
of posters, reaching the entire 
population of the city, for about 
$1,500, including the cost of paper, 
shipping charges and keeping the 
display intact for thirty days. 

It would cost you approximately 
$1,300 to cover the State of In- 
diana, having a good display of 
posters in 170 towns, including all 
the largest cities in the State, or 
an approximate cost of $8 per 
town. 

The State of Iowa, 143 towns, 
with over 1,300 different displays 
of an advertisement nine feet high 
and seven feet wide for an aver- 
age cost of $6.30 per town for a 
month’s display. In 143 towns, do 
you suppose you could sell $6.30 
of goods on an average? And, 
mind you, this advertising is in 
every locality where your goods 
are on sale. There is no chance 
for you to miss sales by means of 
not having the goods there, be- 
cause you can control the distribu- 
tion of your advertising as you 
control the distribution of your 
goods. Now, if you don’t want to 
use 143 towns, use ten, seventy-five, 
or any number that you wish. We 
will follow your salesmen across 
the country; we will precede them, 
if you wish, or, in other words, we 
will put your advertisement where 
you want it and when you want it. 

Now, as the manufacturer knows 
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how to make his goods, he wants 
to know how to dispose of them 
quickly, not in two months’ time ; 
as notes fall due in thirty days, he 
must sell his goods quickly; he 
must know that if he makes 5,000 
cases of goods per day, 5,000 cases 
must be sold per day, and for that 
reason he uses posters. 

This must be a fact, because, 
take, for instance, a circus; they 
use outdoor advertising almost en- 
tirely; they must have immediate 
results; they must gr’ he money 
into the till to-day, .-morrow is 
too late, and that is why large 
concerns like “Uneeda Biscuit,” 
“Diamond Tire,” “Quaker Oats,” 
“Zymole Trokies” and “Pillsbury 
Flour,” and other large concerns, 
are using the billboards to-day, 
because they, offer greater publicity 
for the money and quicker action, 
and you can make more noise with 
less capital. 

I am told that some few years 
ago Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablet 
Company spent ooo in one 
year for newspaper advertising. 
If $900,000 per year were spent in 
outdoor advertising you could 
fairly set fire to the country; you 
could have your advertisement in 
every city and town of over 250 
inhabitants in the United States 
and Canada, and then have money 
to spare, and leave a more lasting 
effect. 

Billboards are an elegant thing 
to advertise specialties. Take, for 
instance, the “Never Slip” horse 
shoe, manufactured in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. It has been adver- 
tised exclusively on the billboards 
for some ten or twelve years. The 
atticle was introduced, placed and 
maintained upon the market by 
the use of the billboards. They 
advertise in the “Snow Belt” dur- 
ing the season when their goods 
are most likely to be sold. They 
do not waste any circulation in 
Texas, or in the sunny climes of 
California, but they do advertise 
in the country where snow and ice 
abound, and maintain their market 
on an extremely economical basis. 

One of the hardest things that I 
know of to sell is mince meat, and 
yet our neighbors here in Syra- 
cuse who manufacture the “None- 
Such” brand use billposting in a 








NASHVILLE 


in the heart of the Blue Grass Region, 
Tenn.; a city of 170,000 people; has 
eight lines of railroad; a wholesale and 
retail trade of Two Hundred Millions 
of Dollars annually; and is the center 
of a magnificent agricultural section, 
the products of which aggregate over 
Sixty Millions of Dollars each year, 
As an educational center, Nashville 
ranks first in the entire South; has 
more large educational institutions and 
diversified institutions of learning than 
any other city south of the Ohio River. 


THE 
Nashville American 


is the great newspaper of this part of 
Tennessee, and has been for nearly 
eighty years, 

Always a power editorially and a 
newspaper of national fame and dis- 
tinction, the AMERICAN, under the man- 
agement of Milton B. Ochs, its pub- 
lisher for the past year, has made 
greater strides than during any other 
like period in its history. 

As an advertising medium it is con- 
clusively recognized by both local and 
general advertisers to the extent that 
the AMERICAN gained over 625,000 
agate lines of advertising space in 1909 
over the previous year. 


SMITH & BUDD CO, 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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much similar manner, and not only 
that, they post their entire terri- 
tory just before Thanksgiving to 
catch the holiday trade: They do 
not use advertising in June, nei- 
ther do they advertise in some 
cities in the West, for instance, 
Spokane and Salt Lake, where the 
freight rates are such that prohibit 
the sale of goods at a profit, but 
they place their money in such 
territories in which they can sell 
their goods at a profit. 

“Ivory Soap” uses a great deal 
of outdoor advertising. They use 
posters in the towns and localities 
where their business needs bol- 
stering up. They have placed 
upon the market their celebrated 
“Naphtha” washing powder by 
means of outdoor advertising. 

The National Starch Company 
revolutionized a starch business 
from a barrel and box proposition 
to a neat five-cent package ‘busi- 
ness in a reasonably short time, 
and they are making a profit on 
this business to-day. On account 
of small profits, goods must be 
used in vast quantities, and out- 
door advertising will establish 
and move goods with marked 
rapidity. 

The outdoor advertising inter- 
ests are paying to the property 
holders of the borough of Man- 
hattan an amount equal to six per 
cent interest on $13,000,000 for 
that from which the owners of 
the land formerly received no in- 
come whatever, and if the prop- 
erty holders of this borough alone 
would subscribe to art fifty per 
cent of the tribute laid at their 
shrine by the billboards, a regi- 
ment of students could make an 
annual pilgrimage to the art cen- 
ters of the old world and devote 
heart and hand to the service of 
your locality and help make the 
“City Beautiful.” 

If you have a five-cent package 
of tobacco to advertise, use a clear, 
distinct piece of copy that would 
appeal to the greatest number of 
buyers. 

If you have an article for the 
toilet, use a beautiful picture, re- 
produced in life size, for instance, 
with all the tints of nature prop- 
erly executed. 

If you have a piano, use a de- 





sign prepared by an artist of taste 
and renown who knows the dif- 
ference between a “Gibson” girl 
and the period of Louis XV. 

The outdoor advertising inter- 
ests employ some of the best com- 
mercial artists. They take the 
entire output of the lithograph es- 
tablishments, involving a capital of 
more than $100,000,000, and use 
thousands of tons of paper every 
year. 

Gentlemen, we are in a position 
to give you the kind of advertis- 
ing you wish. My plea is that the 
right kind of display is the thing 
first to be obtained, after that we 
will place it in a place where it 
must be seen “outdoors.” 

_ t+ 


The Chicago Advertising Association 
gave a housewarming banquet at the 
club rooms January 31st. C, W. Post, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., was the guest 
of honor and talked on “The Duty of 
the Advertiser to the Public.” The din- 
ner marked the formal opening of the 
club under the new administration. 











WE HAVE PREPARED SUCCESSFUL SHOW- 
CARDS AND WINDOW NOVELTIES 
for Bovril, Armours' Meats, Dewar’sWhisky, 
Skipper Sardines, Van Houten's Cocoa and 
practically all the most successful British 
Advertisers. We are the sole proprietors of 
Mathews’ Aerial Gauze Showcards, Aerial 
Thread Showcards and other window dis- 
play novelties. Some new creations in course 
“of preparation, Advertisers desirous ot se- 
curing “out of the ordinary” attention, ar- 
resting window display material, plea‘e 
state wants and quantities, Send dummy 
sample package and we will submit free of 

charge suitable specimens and charges. 


T. Mathews & Co., 12 Short St., Leicester, Eng. 
Unted States Representative 
MR. FRANK A. SPRINGER 
2809 Shenandoah Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Record 
Washington, Pa. 
WASHINGTON'’S POPULAR PAPER 


Serves a large and wealthy agri- 
, cultural and mining population. 
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Motion Picture Theat 
10,070 js the United States 
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Moving Picture News 
reaches all. Bring You Results 


An ad. will 
TRY IT TERMS ON APPLICATION 


Cinematograph Pub. 0o., 30 W. 18th 8t., N.Y. 
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SELLING “IDEAL” RADIA- 
TORS TO THE BRITISH. 





WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN COMPANY 
MAKES SUCCESS IN ENGLAND— 
DAILIES USED EXCLUSIVELY, AF- 
TER A TRIAL OF MAGAZINES— 
REACHING. THE GREAT MIDDLE 
CLASSES—BOOKLET USED TO GOOD 
ADVANTAGE, 





From Printers’ Inx, (English Edition). 

Yet another instance of the effi- 
cacy of the daily press is furnished 
by the campaign now being con- 
ducted by the National Radiator 
Company [known in America as 
the American Radiator Company |. 
Some four years ago this company 
tried a small advertising cam- 
paign, employing a few of the 
well-known magazines and week- 
lies, but the résults from this ad- 
vertising were hard to trace, and 
when the scheme had run out no 
immediate attempt was made to 
renew it. 

It was not until the autumn of 
1908 that steps were taken to re- 
commence advertising. At this 
time, however, it was felt that the 
business had reached the limit of 
its expansion along the lines upon 
which it was being conducted. 
The systems of heating installed 
by the company were already in 
use in a large proportion of the 
more important Government and 
office buildings, and of the larger 
country and town residences. The 
remainder of the prospective pur- 
chasers was made up of a number 
of people who through old-fash- 
ioned prejudice or from some 
other cause were -considered too 
hard to convince of the excellence 
of the company’s product, and of 
cases where systems similar to the 
National Company’s own were al- 
ready in use. 

Not much hope was felt of ever 
persuading a sufficient number of 
these prospects to install Ideal Ra- 
diators to make worth while a 
continued campaign upon them. 
There remained, therefore, the 
owners of the smaller office build- 
ings and the thousands of resi- 
dents in houses of the average 
villa type. After much considera- 
tion it was decided that the only 


economical method of approach- 
ing these classes was by means of 
advertising, and in view of the 
fact that the former advertising 
campaign had not been a conspic- 
uous success it was decided that a 
trial should be made of the daily 
press. 


THE MEDIA SELECTED, 


For this purpose five of the 
principal daily papers were chosen 
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Deadly Dampness! 


The deadly dampness characteristic of so many English homes, 
the frequent cause of rheumatism and many ‘other ills, can be 
banished from dwelling tooms by tbe adoption of an “Ideal” 
‘Warming System, with 

| DEAL x, [DEAL 
Raptor's Bounces 


Crery nook and corner +s kept dry with genial, bealthful warmih—any 
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EDUCATING AGAINST ENGLISH DAMPNESS, 


and a small campaign started. The 
papers used were the Daily Mail, 
Daily Telegraph, Daily News, 
Manchester Guardian, and York- 
shire Post. At the commence- 
ment one or two of the higher- 
class weeklies were also used. but 
these were not considered satis- 
factory, and have since been 
dropped; so that at present the 
advertising is confined to the five 
dailies mentioned. 

Talking to a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative, Mr. W. Mansell, ad- 
vertising manager of the National 
Radiator Company, stated that 
though the actual results in the 
advertising have not paid in direct 
returns for its cost, the firm is 
quite satisfied. “We realize,” Mr. 
Mansell stated, “that at present a 
large amount of our work is of 
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the missionary nature. It is edu- 
cative, and we do not expect it to 
pay for itself in direct, traceable 
orders; but the results have been 
sufficient to make us quite satis- 
fied that we are on the right lines. 
We do not intend at the moment 
to increase our advertising great- 
ly, but we are going on slowly 
and feeling our way. We have a 
large amount of prejudice to meet 
—much more in this country than 
in America. For here we find an 
enormous prejudice against the 
use of any closed method of heat- 
ing. English people imagine that 
the most healthy method of heat- 
ing is by means of an open fire. 
This is, of course, erroneous and 
most of our advertising is de- 
signed to remove that prejudice. 

“Our principal talking points are 
healthiness, the saving of labor, 
and _ economy — healthiness, of 
course, being a very important 
feature. By a hot-water system 
the whole of the house is main- 
tained at one even temperature, at 
a cost per room per diem of only 
1d.; while the open-fire system 
costs about four times that sum, 
and then warms only a small por- 
tion of the room.” 


HELPING SALESMEN, 


Mr. Mansell mentioned that the 
firm does not believe in the system 
of appointing special agents, and 
the only trade work done for 
Ideal Radiators is on the Heating 
Engineers, to secure whose co- 
operation a force of salesmen is 
continually at work. “In this,” 
says Mr. Mansell, “we have found 
our advertising of great assist- 
ance. Not only has it made our 
salesmen’s work easier, but it has 
brought us in touch with a large 
number of engineers of whom we 
would otherwise never have heard, 
and doing this it has brought 
us in touch with those we wish 
to meet. Most engineers are 
rather conservative and do not like 
to go out after business. They 
expect it to fall into their own 
hands, and they sit waiting for it 
to do so: There are, however, 
exceptions to this rule, and when 
one of these sees our press adver- 
tising, he is often moved to write 
and communicate with us. Such 


inquiries are, of course, extremely 
useful. 


SHORT-LEASE DIFFICULTIES, 


“One of our greatest difficul- 
ties is due to the fact that in Lon- 
don and other large towns houses 
are usually let on short agree- 
ments, and as the tenants can get 
no recompense for any improve- 
ments they make, they naturally 
hesitate to incur the expense of 
our apparatus, so that one of our 
objects in our press advertising 
campaign is to create a general 
demand for our modern heating 
system, and thus to force the 
hands of the builder and house- 
owner. We hope eventually to 
make an efficient and economical 
heating apparatus considered just 
as essential in a house as a bath 
or good drainage is now consid- 
ered.” 


DETAILS OF THE ADVERTISING, 


Discussing the general press 
campaign, Mr. Mansell mentioned 
that the advertisements are insert- 
ed fortnightly, and, in the major- 
ity of the papers used, fill quarter 
double-column spaces. In one or 
two —the Daily Mail, for instance 
—this space is increased to seven 
inches double column, in order, 
for one thing, to remove it a little 
from the run of most advertise- 
ments in that paper, and also to 
provide more space for argument. 
During the summer the advertis- 
ing is stopped entirely, as inquir- 
ies have been found to drop 
very largely during a spell of mild 
weather. Some of the press ad- 
vertisements are reproduced with 
this article, cut from a booklet 
offering electros to heating en- 
gineers. For this reason the ad- 
dress is missing in some of the 
examples shown. The advertise- 
ment headed “Riviera climate in 
your Home” has been found to 
give the best results of all the 
series. Next to it comes the one 
headed, “Are you uniformally 
warmed?” and third on the list is 
the advertisement, “How is it 
warmed?” This last advertise- 
ment is used on the approach of 
every quarter, and Mr. Mansell 
said that it has brought excellent 
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results even in the summer, when 
the other advertisements fail to 
bring answers at all. Rather 
curiously, the fourth example 
shown, “Deadly dampness,” has 
proved a_ comparative failure. 
Quite why it would be hard to say, 
unless it is another example of the 
superiority of the positive to the 
negative. All inquiries through 
these advertisements are carefully 
followed up with form letters, 
made to resemble, as c'osely as 
possible, an actual personal letter, 
and having the name of the re- 
cipient carefully filled in. Every 
inquirer is furnished with a book- 
let entitled “Homes Healthful,” a 
most artistic specimen of booklet 
production, printed in two colors 
throughout and having numerous 
three-color illustrations. A book- 
let entitled “Profitable Warming” 
has also been published, appealing 
specially to occupiers of business 
premises. Both booklets are illus- 
trated with examples of prominent 
houses and other buildings using 
Ideal Radiators. Every inquiry 
receives two form letters, while in 
specially favorable cases three and 
sometimes even four are used. 
Whenever possible especially de- 
sirable prospects are favored with 
a personal canvass. 


EXPERIENCES OF MEDIA. 


On the question of the results 
from the various media, Mr. Man- 
sell remarked that the Daily Mail 
came out top of the list both in 
the number of inquiries and in 
the business resulting therefrom. 
The provincial papers used did not 
bring answers as cheaply as the 
London papers, but for various 
reasons, such as the proximity of 
the works—which are situated at 
Hull—it is considered worth while 
advertising in these media. 

According to Mr. Mansell, the 
reason why the daily press brings 
better returns in his business than 
the magazines is that a reader of 
a daily paper realizes he must act 
at once or not at all. If he delays till 
to-morrow, he will probably be un- 
able to find the paper containing 
the advertisement. A daily paper, 
he thinks, is not kept like a maga- 
zine, and does ndt offer the samc 
cpportunity for procrastination. 
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Won’t Crack or Show 
Finger Marks 
Here is a real office convenience— 
celluloid tipped card index guides. 
Always clean, always in place, 
Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don’t crack, curl or fray. 
Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “one piece” Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD C0. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 











“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 
World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bidg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
application, 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB, 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 36 cents, 


Actual average circulation 143,054 











To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
of St. Louis, Cincinnati and ite 
entire Ohio and Mississippi Valley 
use either or both editions of the 


Herold des Glaubens 
Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
Established 1850 
Main Office: TEMPLE BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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INDIVIDUAL 
CONFIDENTIAL 
VALUABLE 


The Ethridge Company offers to agencies a service at 
once important and unique. 


No other service is similar. 


Our work is auxiliary to that of the agent and in no 
way competitive. We neither solicit nor accept the 
placing of accounts. 


Our province is to intelligently co-operate with agents 
for the better service of their clients, and to help with 
suitable Drawings, Plans, Copy, Ideas and Suggestions. 


This Service is Confidential, also Individual. 
It is not “ready-made.” 


Our twenty years’ experience in Advertising work, and 
our exceptional facilities in every department, place us 
in a position to render assistance of the valuable kind. 


ARTISTS—COPY WRITERS—ENGRAVERS—PRINTERS 
DAY AND NIGHT ART STAFFS 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


Madison Square Building, Madison Square, North 
(17 East 26th Street) 


Telephone, 7890 Madison New York City 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 17 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 
































The Benjamin Plug Cluster is 
a device that a great many people 
would probably be interested in if 
it were brought to their attention 
in a forceful, simple and elucidat- 
ing manner. The advertisement 
No. 1 of this convenience cannot 


CONVENIE 


7 


NCES 








of the 





No. 1. 


be said to throw much light on 
the appearance or usefulness of 
this electric convenience. At first 
glance, the illustration looks like 
a hot water bag or a soldier’s can- 
teen, or anything else except what 
it 1s. The whole ad has a con- 
fused and confusing appearance. 

__Illustration No. 2 gives a clear 
idea of the nature of the device 
and its convenience, and leaves 
ample room for any further infor- 
mation to be set forth in the text. 

* * * 


: Almost everybody has been 
chilled through,” as this San- 


bry | 
aes 
; sid ? : 
oe ANY = 
No, 2, 


ford’s Ginger Tea newspaper de- 
sign intimates, and, therefore, the 
very start-off is a good, old-fash- 
ioned, common-sense appeal. 

The copy is just human enough 
to strike home, and the illustra- 
tion of the girl and the tea caddy 


BENJAMIN 


PLUG CLUSTER 








is so clean and inviting that there 
is little doubt but that this com- 
bination will produce favorable 
results. 

ee Ceres 


For years the New Home Sew- 
ing Machine has been a home 
phrase. Home appliances, such as 
sewing machines, permit of good, 
sound reasoning copy and con- 
vincing illustrations. 

The thought of a  daintily- 
dressed woman admiring the ma- 
chine is a good one, but it was an 
unfortunate idea to~have incor- 
porated the stained glass panels. 
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It would have improved the result 
at least fifty per cent had the 
background been entirely elimi- 








silhouetted against a 
white ground, minus the decora- 
tive details. 

ee, ee 


At first glance, there-is nothing 
about the Standard Company ad- 





vertisement to suggest the poultry 
business; nor does the headline 
and the silhouette illustration help 
one to an understanding. It does 


not require a correspondence 
course to enable a man to handle 
a saw and hammer, but to cor- 
rectly interpret: that either of the 
objects pictured is a hen coop 





might well tax the understanding 
of even an interested reader. The 
illustration should show some one 
in the act of constructing a poul- 
try house that would be instantly 
recognizable, and it is rather as- 





tonishing, all things considered, 
that this was not done. 


ee a ed 


CAN’T GET IT INTO HIS POCKET 
ANY MORE. 





Artuur E. Morse. 
Scranton, Pa., January 22, 1910. 
Dear Hopkins: 

I merely want to suggest that in the 
future you withhold those “Dr. Eliot 
Five-foot”’ editions until vacation tine. 

Great Scott! What are you fellows 
trying to do, anyhow? Are you trying 
to transform your magazine business 
into an encyclopedia publishing estab- 
lishment? 

I used to slip Printers’ InK into my 
pocket when going and returning from 
my office, but—my schoolbag days are 
over, and tailors charge real money for 
repairing torn pockets, so it is a_ case 
of “cut out the street-car reading.” 

You are certainly getting a lot of 
bully good stuff into this splendid little 
magazine, and I surely trust that the 
fraternity will appreciate it enough not 
to forget to separate from a “two-spot” 
every twelvemonth. 

Congratulations—a hundred congratu- 
lations, old man. Keep up the good 
work. Wishing for you and Printers’ 
Inx the most successful year yet, 
remain, 

Artuur E. Morse. 


+8 


The Advertising Men’s League, New 
York City, will be addressed February 
3d by William C. Freeman, of the Mail, 
on the topic, “The New Order ot 
Things in Advertising.” Professor Hol- 
lingworth, of Columbia University, will 
be another speales, his subject being 
“What and How Psychology Can Con- 
tribute to Advertisingi” 
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$AM HOKE BUYS A NEW | 
OVERCOAT. 


Britt BrorHers. 
NEw Yess. Jan, 22, 1910. 
itor of Printers’ Ink: 
Hae of Hoke-us Poke-us was that 
letter of $am W. Hoke which you 
printed in your No. 3. I’ve studied it 
closely, but I’1l be jiggered if I can 
head or tail out of it. The only 

impression the disinterested reader can 
have gotten from it is, that it is a 
“knock.” 


Il, we're all fighters—we who 
san med Printers’ Inx—and knocks 
don’t count us out, if we train right. 

The only reason I’m writing this is 
to remind you fellows in the ring-side 
seats that human opinion and judgment, 
even when it’s honestly unbiased, is not 
unanimous on anything. Bob Edgren 
says Tommy Murphy got the better of 
his mil] with the Pride of Factory Row, 
and Tad places the bays on the brow of 
the latter boy. 

Hoke admits in his letter that, at the 
time of writing it, he wore a Brill $30 
suit. Within a week after writing it, 
he came in and bought a $24 overcoat! 

I’m compelled to acknowledge that 
this is prima facie evidence of $am W,’s 
excellent taste and good judgment. 

Nevertheless, as far as his letter is 
concerned, I can only echo his classic 
words: 

“Fergit it.” 
W. D. Watker. 


MORE RICE ADVERTISING. 





The Rice Millers held their executive 
session at Houston, December 30th; 
further plans for an aggressive educa- 
tional campaign (separate from that 
being conducted by organizations of 
tice growers) were discussed. One of 
the drawbacks is the inability to take 
combined action without running into 
the Sherman anti-trust law provisions. 
A sub-committee, headed by J. E. Brous- 
sard, of Beaumont, Tex., was spoctenst, 
to formulate plans for an advertising 
campaign, separate and distinct from 
that now on by the rice growers. 





We'll wager that whenever you hear 
mention of “Louis Quatorze’”” you pic- 
ture a parlor suite instead of a monarch 
—the curving leg of a chair, and not 
the lanky shanks of “‘the first gentleman 
of France.”—Herbert Kaufman. 





On February Ist Verree & Conklin be- 
came sole Eastern and Western repre- 
sentatives of the Perkins’ Press. It is 
stated that the growth of the Perkins 
newspapers has made it necessary to con- 
centrate, and to have one agency care 
for the entire string. The Perkins 
Press is made up of fourteen news- 
papers, daily and weekly; published in 
the State of Washrngton; Tacoma, Bel- 
lingham and Everett. 








HE Strathmore Parchment Test 
Book serves you in selecting the 
best bond paper for your 


stationery. 


It contains full size letter- 


heads, printed, lithographed and 
stamped, and also blank test sheets in all 
three finishes—Parchment, Linen and 
Telanian. The man who fumishes 
your stationery will be glad to submit 
a copy, or we'll send it if you ask. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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| Classified Advertisements 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. 
time insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 


Five per cent discount may 


No order for one 




















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


AD WRITERS 





W. F. Schilling, Albany, N.Y. 


s ina, W. F. SCHI 
Advertising Copy Albany, N. eed 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
*« CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





D4 RLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. - Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








A Spanish-English monthly issued in the inter- 


ests of business men and others and of general 
interest. $1.00a year. L. MACLEAN BEERS, 
Publisher. P. O. Box 1078, Havana, Cuba. 
Sample copy on request. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





TH Saturday Evening Post is read every- 
where by all ages and classes. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK ears the coal trades’ leading 


20 y 
DIAMOND journal, Write for rates. 





Ts producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates, 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





HREE CENTS A WORD GETS YOUR 

ad in proxi ly) 100 magazi includ- 
ing The Wheel of Life, with 10,000 circulation. 
Ad repeated free if results do not please. LIFE 
PUBLISHING CO., Desk P, St. Louis, Mo. 








Ads and Letters ‘":! :<" 


Wm. D. Kempton, 100 W. 76th St., New York. 








BILLPOSTING 





FRED PEEL, official representative, THE 
ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS oF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








ENGRAVING 





PERFECT copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
0c, per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown Ohio. 





K ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, 








FOR SALE 





EW RAILROAD BICYCLE built for carry- 
ing papers. Cost $60. Will sacrifice. 
GAZETTE, Phoenix, Arizona. 


° ’ : 
Printers’ Ink. Complete file 
from 1904 to 1909 inclusive. How much am I 
offerec? Best offer takes them. Address, 
«J. H. H.,” care Printers’ Ink. 








HOE & CO., PERFECTING PRESS, print” 

+ ing a paper 20%, 7 or 8 standard columns’ 
speed 24,000, 4,6, 8, 10 or 12 pages per hour inset. 
20 or 24 pages collected with ‘pasted’ 


12,000, 16, 
attachment. ‘A. D.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





R SALE—WALTER SCOTT SEXTUPLE 

NEWSPAPER PRESS as rebuilt by Hoe & 
Co., with complete Koehler electrical press room 
equipment. A large, fine press in perfect con- 
dition, capable of printing 40,000 an hour. A 
bargain for publishers changing their hinery 
or new eee ust starting a paper 
Address CLAUDE MEEKER, Capitol Trust 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. 2g 





‘ 
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HELP WANTED 





——————— ee 

ANTED—Editorial writer to write for high 
Wars commercial and industrial circulation. 
One who has advertising experience and wishes 
to connect with a promising and growing house. 
« Box 333,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





XPERIENCED men having their own offices, 
EX. handle our "om edition proposition 
through solicitors; liberal commission, yearly 
work, exclusive territory, bond required. Write 
investigation costs nothing. BENEDICTINE 


PRESS, Portland, Oregon. 


IGH-GRADE man with twelve years’ ex- 

perience in advertising and selling, is at 
liberty February 14.. Three 5 ears. advertising 
manager for large Autcmobile concern. Since 
the pan‘c has been devoting time preparing 
special mail order agency campaigns. Just 
completed one for large Specialty House. Seeks 
permanent position, Address; * Box K," ¢ re 
of Printers’ Ink. ; 











NTED — Advertising representative in 
Chicago and one in New York to solicit ad 
ing on ission basis for high class 
widely known technical publication of twenty 
standing in its —. Commission on ps 
tract for one e for a year over 
Only hustlers snd wetabunkd-al- cnet men need 
apply. Communicate at once with “ Box E. G.,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








WE PLACED in December '09 our clients in 
positions as follows: Business managers at 
$100, $40 and $25 per week: secretary, $68; ad- 
vertising, $35 and ;. circulation, $36 and $30; 
bookkeeper, $15; editorial, $76, $55, $40, $35, and 
three at $25; reporters, $35, $20, three at §18, 
two at $15; engravers, $15 and $18; printers, $22, 
$18, $16 and $15. 


WE NEED more candidates and better candi- 
dates, available at market rates, for positions 
now open and for new opportunities constantly 
being received. 


WE OFFER beginning January Ist free regis- 
tration. Established 1898. No branch offices. 
IERNALD'S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EX- 
CHANGE, Springheld, Mass. 








ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 


Arthur Cassot, Prop., supp the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on 
trade and industry. Write for terms 234 Fift 


Ave., New York City. 











OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N.Y. 





GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
tates WORK. — Unusual facilities 

for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, aa > Job and 
embossing presses, etc. riginal Bag good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 


Pp ty to 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 








PATENTS 








poem PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
ot 6 cts. stamps. R.-8. & A. B. LAOGEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


DVERTISING Manager and Writer with 
complete agency and commercial experience, 
and national reputation as writer and systema- 
tizer, open toengagement. Box17, Printers’ Ink. 








CONVINCING AD WRITER, six: years ex- 
perience, wants position with live concern, 
any business, arty location. Am looking for a 
future. Best references. “*L G. D."' care Cor- 
nell, Clinton block, Syracuse, N. Y. 





XPERIENCED CIRCULATION MAN, 

now with large farm-journal, desires change. 
Age 25, and a hustler. Will start at $35 
weekly. If interested, address “D. G. A.” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


If You Want a Secretary Big 
enough to be your Second-Self on demand, 
brainy encugh to relieve you of detail, write me. 
«S. O.,’' care of Printers’ Ink. 








i there an advertising agency wanting a high- 
grade man who would make a drawing card 
because of special work done in automobile: 
agricultural, mail order, agency, ete. 
business getter. Knows to make success- 
ful customers. Good man for right fy = Ad- 
dress: “ Box W. B.,”’ care of Printers In! 








4 Bound Volumes 
for year, 1909 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Sent prepaid to 
any~ address upon 
receipt of $8.00. 
Only a limited 
number on_ hand. 


Pninters’ Ink Pub. Co. 
12 W. 31st St., N.Y. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


Ww 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Inx a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


These statements are 
Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 




















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 





Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 19,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


‘Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. ’08, 6,551, 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average Cir., 1909, 61,088. 
Ga This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Dec., 1909, sworn, 13,187. 
You can. cover Bridgeport by using 


Telegramonly. Rate 13c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average * 


for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 15,864; Sunday, 12,567. 
1909, 17,109 copies daily (sworn). 


* New Haven, Union. Average 1909, 16,588; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 








New London, Day, ev'g. Aver. 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,73 


saad 6,104; 





Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,031 


Average for 1909, 


Waterbury, Herald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 6 mos., 
1909, 12,907. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Zimes-Union. Average 12 mos. 
ending Dec., 1909, daily and ag 17,403 
Benjamin Kentnor.Co., N. Y. Chi. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 





Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chicago, Breeder’s Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $175. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 


average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,825. 
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Sunday 602,877, 
it0.407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

(@™ The absolute correctness 


of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 

net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Aecord-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
(@? ‘The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836 

Peoria, Avening Star. 
20,911. 

Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122. 


INDIANA 
Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N.Y. 
Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 
Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1,677: weekly, 2,641 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Dec, 
« 1909, 10,843. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1909, 
9,180. “All paid in advance.” 

Davenport, 7imes. Daily aver. 1909, 17,065. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12.664; Sunday, 16,731. 

Washington, Zve. Journal. Oniy daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers, All good people. 





Circulation for 1908, 


KANSAS 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 1 
4,836. E. Katz, Special Agent, Rees ad 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 
Lexington, Leader. Average for 1909, evenin 
6,466, Sunday 6,899 E.Ka ® 
Louisville, The Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. : a he pa 





MAINE 

Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,438. 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. Aver, for 1908, 7,977. 


Portland, Zvening Express. Average for 1909, 


daily 16,219. Sunday 7elegram, 10,605. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1909, 
76,976; Sunday, 98,485. No return privilege. 


News Publishing 
Average 1009, 88,416. For Dec., 
1909, 84,739. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Baltimore, News, daily. 
Company. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening. Transcript (©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


tot wk yk ie 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation 1908 and 


1909. 
- Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1908, 176,297 ; 1909, 180,278; Gain, 3 981 


Sunday 
1908, 319,790 ; 1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals 
1909, 7.835,279 lines; 1908, 6,869,700 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

The following ngures of the four Boston news- 
papers having Daily and Sunday editions for 
the 12 months, ending. December 31, 1909, tell 
their story: Boston Globe, 7,886,279 lines; 2d 
Paper, 4,830,920 IInes; 3d Paper, 4,103,120 lines; 
4th Paper, 3,966,825 lines. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“ want" ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January I, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


dhe tee de oe 


Established 1825. : 
Average circulation for July, 1909, 99,684, 
August, 99,970; September, 102,389. 
The character and distribution of its cfrcu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers, No 
questionable copy accepted. 

















Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm’thly 





Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,478, 

Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av, 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field, 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1900, 16,539. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality, 
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Boston Post’s 
GREATEST 
December 


AVERAGES, DEC., 


1909 
The Sunday Post 
258,663 


Gain of 20,727 Copies 
Per Sunday over Dec., 1 


The Daily Post 
289,006 


Gain of 35,830 Copies 
Per ise over over Dec., 1908 
ssa 1909, Pr 574. New. 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16, 878; Largest evenin evening circulation. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (99). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 


Actual daily average 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Dec., 1909, daily 
10,196, Sunday 11,814. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by.A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,326; Dec., 1909, 22,236. 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth. Zvening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousan thousands. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stoe Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending 
1,1 101, 

Det. 31, 199% The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's ay te ratin 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ “Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis, Farmers' Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270, 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 53,341. 


GERCULATI’'N winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for four months ending 

December 31, 1909, 88,197. 
———- Average circulation of Sunday 
ingCompany Tribune for same period, 73,121. 








Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 av- 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily’ average circulation for 
Dec., 1909, evening only, 
76,397. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Dec, 1909, 80,852. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It 
eo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi, Herald, A 

for 1908, "1098. vn fuera 
MISSOURI 

Joplin, 


Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16,113. 
E. Rais, Special Agent, N. Y. 


St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R Steceg Editor and Publisher. "Avera ¢ for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 143,054. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142 


Jersey City, Fersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, HLvening Times. Yearly average, 
1906, 18,287; 1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,326. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Fournai. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
441, daily, 61,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 


Buffalo, Avening News. Waily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average | for 1909, 6,636. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. eve. 


Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. 


Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Datly News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A, 
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NEW YORK OITY 
» Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
pate year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 
Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 
Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,908 (@@). 
Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. 225,000 guaranteed. 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January'1, 1910, 
4,541; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 

The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,965. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 5,013. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 

Schenectady, Star. Av. 11,266 last half 1909. 
Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., NY. 

Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Xecora. Average circulation 
we 21,320. Only paper in city which 





has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press,daily. Otto A. Meyer, publishe: 
Average for year ending Dec, 31, 1909, 15,117. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer, Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Dec., 1909, 
78,582 daily; Sunday, 107,175. 

Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume, Best medium 
for reaching Trecigiaen of the Central States. 

Dayton, Journal, Actual average, 
21,217. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. 'o9, 439,46% 

Young » Vindi . D'yav.,’08, 15,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago. 





OKLAHOMA 


Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,669; for 1908, 6,659. E. Katz, Agent, N. 





Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 10909 aver., 
$1,479 ; Dec., ’09, 30,478. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 

Portland, Zhe Evening Telegram is in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 

313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 

179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 

in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 

circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster, 


Portland, The Oregonian, (O@) No- 
vember average circulation. Sundays, 
62,980; Daily, 41,828. For over ie 

: Pi the great newspaper of th: 
Pacific Northwest. More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester, 7fmes, ev'’g d'y. Average 1 7,785. 
N.Y. office, 225 sth Ave. F. R. Nesthroe, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily, Aver. for 1908, 
18,487; 9°» 19,407. A larger guar- 
anteed pd. cir. than all other Erie es 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Yelegraph. Sworn aver- 
age Dec., 1909, 16,618. Largest paid 
circulation in yeep | or no pay. 


Shannon, N. Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 


YEAR, 1909; 
249,811 
COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 


New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 














Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly, It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1909, 6,522 (O@). 


Q0O00OO000000000000000000 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM Sp gr og of Philadelphia 
has been. awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). dhe FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS* INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for guality than quantity. 


MeVaeneonone ea 








Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 

Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press tor Dec., 1909, 
84,791; the Sunday Press, 160,743, 








Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '08, 11,734. ‘They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1908, 15,844. In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 

and vicinity for its field. Devoted 

to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. 
tion, 1909, 19,083—sworn. 


Average circula- 


Providence, Daily Fourmal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(©0). Evening Bulletin, 45,991 aver- 
age 1909. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. 
age 19090, 5,311. 


Actual daily aver- 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for first six months, 1909, 
daily (@@) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
14,961. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis, Commercial Appeai, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.016. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,281. Examined by A. A. A. 

Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 

1909, 8,773. Largest city and State circulation. 
Hanatesd by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,827 Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


St. Albans. Messenger, ote: 


Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 
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VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Av.1 8,756; Dec., 
8,786. Largest circulation. Galy waning be 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, The Seattle Times \ 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its De: ‘og, cir. of 
64,246 daily, 84 862 Sunday, rare 
quality. It is a gold mark Paper 
© Of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 1 Times beat its near- 
est competitor 2,756,064 lines. 







Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 daily 
Sunday, 26,729. ge 1908, daily, 18,783, 





Tacoma, News. 


Average for 
18,768. . year, Oy 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, D 
1909, daily, 6,814; semi-weekly,1,814.° 


Madison, State Fournal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1909, 4,978. 





Milwaukee, Zvening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for 12 mos. ending Dec. 31, 1909, 87,122 (©). 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. 





Milwaukee, The Journal, evz., 
Ind. daily. Daily average for 
12 mos., 69,816: for Dec., 1909, 
69,185; daily gain over Dec., 1908, 
4,301. Nearly 60% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 
Supreme in its field for both 

classified and display advertising. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. 
1909, 9,364. Examined by A A.A 





Average for 


Racine, Fournal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Jan. 1, 1910, 4,708; Dec., 4,908. 


T* WISCONSIN 
RICOLTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for vear 
ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






= 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 7ridume. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,42 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Dec. 
‘08, 16,777; Dec., 'o9, 19.190; daily average 
for 08, 16,922; for 'o9, 18,420. H. DeClerque, 
United States Repr., Chicago and New York 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Dec., 1909, 
41,176; weekly 1908, 27,425; Dec., 1909, 26,167. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 

_ German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates 56c. in. 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. year,'09, 26,774, 
(Saturday av., 35,000). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 28,663. 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


Montreal, -.. Presse Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99 239. . cekly 46,936 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 

















COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get best resuits in Coio- 

rado Springs Avening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
TD ccindsements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Bvening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
Tt C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads 0! any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
; ILLINOIS 

HE Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
ta. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 
TH Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 

day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
tN EARLY everybody who reads the English 

language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"" says the Fost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad.”’ directory. 
INDIANA « 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 














MAINE 

TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASS. 


THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


 0.6.4.0.051 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


Kk kk & 


OIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 
"Filtiwapotle daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 

by Printers’ or 10cents a line, where charged 

Ink Pub. Co,- —daily or Sunday. 





TRE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Dec., 1909, amounted to 137,270 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 18 408. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
THe Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, l6c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Avening Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Avening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
“Fae Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
"Toe Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Waut 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
THE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 30,478. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
THE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
HE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas, 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get resul’s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
TH Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 
THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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(QO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the i 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and Seciley al 


Out of a total of over 238,480 publications in America, 125 are distin- 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (@@). 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 

Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daiiy Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 

TLLINOI8 

Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

Grain Dealers Fournal (@@). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for ‘‘Want"’ ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville Comrier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 

in city; read by best people 
MAINE 

Lewiston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (O@). 


NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. os a 

Electric Railway Fournal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Railway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review." Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Engineering News ( Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

Engineering Record (@@).. The most 
progressive civil engineering journal im the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Eveni: Post (@@). Established ror, 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post,” 
—Printers' Ink. 

m New ver a (OO). Whoever mentions 
merica’s leading newspapers mentions th 
New York Herald first. ? 

Scientific American (Q@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ridune ( ), daily and Sunday, 
Daity, now one cent—the best for the least, 

Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir, 


OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Betier 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1851. ‘he 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Novemver, 1909, sworn net average, Daily, 
87,067; Sunday, 162,263. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (O@), Coiumbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfotk Landmark (@@®). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,658, fiat rate. 
The Giobe, Toronto (@@), is backed by 64 
years of square dealing. . 
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Business Going Out 


aime meen 








ewals for the Eskay Food business 
FF prod vei.g placed by Herbert M. 
Morris, of Philadelphia. 





Coupe & Wilcox, New York, are re- 
serving space in a selected list of 
magazines and newspapers for the ad- 
vertising of the Onoto Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen, whose spring campaign 
will start very shortly. 





Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York, 
are placing orders with the magazines 
for B. V. D. Underwear, and with a 
number of trade papers as well, The 
appropriation for the spring and sum- 
mer of 1910 is considerably larger 
than formerly. 





The Collin Armstrong Agency, New 
York, is handling the account of the 
Great Northern Railway. 





The Howard School of Sign Painting, 
of Chicago, and the Auto poe of 
America, are placing classified adver- 
tising extensively in magazines and 
newspapers through the Hilton Adver- 
tising Agency, Chicago. 


The National Lead Company will use 
magazines and a few agricultural pub- 
lications during 1910. Except in 
isolated cases no newspapers will carry 
this account. 





The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, is sending out renewal orders 
for the National Casket Company’s ad- 
vertising. This~ advertising will run 
during the current year in a list of 
the leading magazines. 





Mr. Loredell, of Julius Kayser & 
Co., New York, is sending out orders 
direct to publishers, 





W. B. Curtis, of the American Drug 
seateste, is adding newspapers to his 
ist. 





Lord & Thomas are placing copy in 
dailies for Dr. Bell’s Honey Tar. 


; C. McMichael, Inc., Atlanta, is 
asking for rates from daily papers on 
Clarke’s Rye. 





Coupe & Wilcox, New York, are 
making up summer schedules for the 
R. & S. Dress Silk campaign (Reiling 
& Schoen). 





The Jos. Burnett Company (Burnett’s 
Vanilla), Brooklyn, N. Y., is sending 
out 5,000-line contracts to Southern pa- 
Firs, rough Frank Seaman; Inc., New 

TK, 


The Family Butter Merger Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, through Foster De- 
bevoise, is using classified space in 
Southern papers, copy to run the sec- 
ond Sunday each month for one year, 





The Massengale Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga., is sending out four inches 
thirty-nine times, to Southern papers, 
for the Pine Ridge Sanitorium. 





Southern ag are receiving orders 
direct from T. W. Woods & Son, of 
Richmond, Va., amounting to thirty- 
two inches, to be used on eight inser- 
tions. 





ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY NOTES. 





The James B. Welch Realty & Land 
Company, Kansas City, has begun a 
campaign in a list of farm papers pub- 
lished in the Central West, advertisin 
farm lands. Dailies in St. Louis an 
a are also being included. H. 
W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City office 
. seu.ding out orders and copy for 300 
ines, 





The St, Louis office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company is sending out copy 
and orders to a big list of farm papers 
for the Sure Hatch Incubator Com- 
pany, Fremont, Neb. One hundred and 
twelve-line display copy is being used 
in February issues, 





L. Roy Curtiss Adv. Company, Kan- 
sas City, is placing orders for the Aug. 

Bulte Milling Company, same city, 
in street cars in a number of cities. 





The Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, is sending out orders to a 
large list of farm and mail-order papers 
and weeklies of dailies for J. F. Greg- 
ory, same city, advertising “Magic Fish 
Lure.” Copy starts with February is- 
sues, 





H. W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago and 
St, Louis, are placing orders for the 
fall campaign of. 1910 for Phillipsborn, 
the large Chicago Cloak and Suit House. 
Full-page and half-page copy is being 
sent out to a list of high-grade wo- 
men’s publications to begin with August 
numbers. 





L. Roy Curtiss Adv. Company, Kan- 
sas City, is sending out orders to a list 
of monthly magazines for the spring 
campaign of the Carnie-Goudie Mfg 
Company,. same city, advertising the 
“Hammo-port.” 





D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, is making contracts and sending 
out orders to Western dailies for the 
Coca-Cola advertising. 
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J. Rieger & Co,, Kansas City, are send- 
= out orders through the Kansas Cit 
ofhce of H. W. Kastor & Sons for 100- 
line mail-order whiskey copy to run t. f. 
in a big list of dailies and weeklies. 
Renewal contracts are also being made 
with these papers, 


The St, Louis office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company is sending out copy 
and orders to a list of farm papers 
published in the West and Northwest 
nll the Lisle Mfg. Company, Clarinda, 

owa. 





The Business Training Institute, 
Kansas City, is sending out orders to a 
number of monthly magazines through 
the L. Roy Curtiss Adv. Company. 


The St. Louis office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company is placing copy and 
orders in Western end Southern farm 
papers for the Louden Machinery Com- 
pany, Fairfield, Ia. 








H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis 
office is inaugurating a campaign in 
New Orleans for the products of Hirsch 
Bros.’ & Co., Louisville, Ky. Large dis- 
play copy is being used three times a 
week in daily newspapers. 





The St. Louis office of the J, Walter 
Thompson Company is sending out or- 
ders to farm papers published in the 
Central West for the Henry Field Seed 
Company, Shenandoah, Ta. Display 
copy of various sizes is being used. 





The St. Louis Billposting Comenay 
has inaugurated a campaign on bill- 
boards in St. Louis for Dr. Bell’s Pine 
Tar and Honey, Kentucky Dew Whis- 
key and Schlitz Milwaukee Beer. 


————+ 0+ 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


E, D. Kollock, advertising agent, who 
has been located for many years at 6 
Beacon Street, has moved into the new 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Building, 
201 Devonshire Street. 





The Waitt & Bond Cigar advertising 
has been very successful during the 
past year, and tiie sales of tue Liack- 
stene and Totem Cigars have greatly 
incieased. The contracts with. leading 
New England and New York State pa- 
pers do not run for three months in 
the winter, but they will be resumed in 
a few weeks in the entire list. ‘This 
account is handled by the Boston office 
of the George Batten Company. 





The agency is also handling the ap 
propriation of the Brasscrafters, and 
plans are being made at the present 
time to exploit their portable shower 
baths in general mediums. 


The Boston office of the J, Walter 
Thompson Company is making plans 
for a spring campaign for Caementium, 
the product of the Caementium Sales 

npany, A list of general publications 
a ar to that of last year will be 
used. 





Copy is going out to special horti- 
peluacel peeencens for the advertis. 
ing of W. W. Rawson & Co., through 
the F, P. Shumway Company, Jewelers’ 
Building. 





Edward Abbott, formerly associated 
with the L. E. Pullen Special Agency, 
has accepted a position in the adver- 
tising department of the Boston Journal, 


Special publications are receiving con- 
tracts for fourteen lines for the ad. 
vertising of Southwick Brothers through 
og McFarland Service, Harrisburg, 

a. 





The newspaper advertising of the 
Boston daily and Sunday Globe is 
being handled by H. W. Stevens, Globe 
Building. Boston and New England 
newspapers are used once a week, 


_The P. F. O’Keefe Agency is con- 
sidering plans for the advertising of 
the United Fast Color Eyelet Company, 
Contracts will go out shortly to a list 
of women’s publications and general 
mediums. 





W. L. Weeden, Slater Building, 
Worcester, Mass., is handling an ap- 
propriation for the advertising of the 
Swift Lowell Fertilizer Company. Farm 
papers and papers in agricultural dis- 
tricts will be used with large copy. 





Plans are being made by Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood for additional advertising 
of the Massachusetts Chemical Com- 

any, on their Walpole Fusible Core 

ot Water Bottle, 


The Boston & Northern Street Rail- 
way are placing advertising in out-of- 
town papers four-inch display copy, for 
the purpose of getting more employees 
for their various lines. 


Wm. Underwood & Co. are consid- 
ering plans for the spring and summer 
advertising of Underwood’s Deviled 
s.ams. he business will be placed by 
Mr. Finney, of Street & Finney. 





The F. P. Shumway Company has 
secured an appropriation for the adver- 
tising of the Ames Tool Company. 
list is being made up at the present 
time. 





The Atlas Rubber Company has 
changed its plans, and decided to put 
the bulk of its appropriation into 
billboard advertising instead of the 
magazines. 





The Bank Clock Company will try 
out a new plan for the sale of their 
clock banks in several of the large 
weeklies, offering them on an insta’ 1- 
ment basis. Two mediums will be used, 
and several more added if the plans 
are successful. 





C. H. Stephenson, Lynn, Mass,, is 
sending out large copy to spring issues 
of several class publications on the ad- 
vertising of his underground garbage 
receivers. 
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“One 
Paper 
Cities” 


LYNN Item 


The compact distribution of cir- 
culation creates a concentrated de- 
mand ‘that the dealer cannot resist, 
in these three cities in Massachusetts 


GLOUCESTER Times 
NEWBURYPORT News 


Here are three prosperous 
cities in Massachusetts that offer 
an attractive field for starting or 
trying out a line of advertising 
and selling work on any product 
of general use. 

Their attractiveness to the 
newspaper advertiser lies in the 
fact that they can each be cov- 
ered at the expense of using 
only one paper. in cach city. 

Each of these papers has over 
90 per cent distribution in its 
city; in other words, over 90 per 
cent of the newspaper-reading 
families in the city read the pa- 
per named. 

Let us suppose that some Bos- 


ton wholesaler or manufacturer 
puts out a trade-marked article, 
the sale of whici he wishes to 
promote through newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

These cities offer an ideal field 
in which he can learn at small 
expense just what he can ac- 
complish with a given invest- 
ment for advertising. 

These cities are in good con- 
dition industrially and are ac- 
cessible to such an advertiser 
at a minimum of traveling ex- 
penses. 

The rate of each paper is low 
in proportion to the circulation 
that it has. 


CO-OPERATION—To any concern desirous of gaining an idea 





of what can be done in such a territory, we will be pleased to sub- 
mit prices on space, suggestions for the advertising copy and other 
helps that will weld the newspaper advertising on the consumer 
and the salesman’s work on the dealer into a weapon with which 
you can win! 


informerioand other JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 


2 Beacon Street 1 Madison Avenue Marquette Building 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A CIRCULATION BUILDER 


One of the most successful ever devised 


Here’s a household necessity—an article of every-night use- 
fulness—one of the handiest and most serviceable home devices 
ever invented. It appeals to all classes, from the banker to the 
blacksmith, and you can offer it with your publication at a price 
which every family can afford to pay. 


The Twentieth Century 
Alarm Clock 


The always-on-time premium for the up-to-date newspaper 





is just the easiest circulation builder you ever saw. It's a perfect 
timepiece with an electric alarm call and night light oper- 
ated by a dry battery. It’s something every family wants—nearly 
100,000 sold in 1909. Orders filled the day they're received. 


Sample for inspection sent on 
request. Write for it to-day 


DORCHE MFG. CO. ssistésb’sr. CHICAGO 
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